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PRESIDENT 


People are talking! They are talking about 
what the future of NVGA should be; about the 
policies that should govern publications and 
other major phases of the Association's program; 
and about the forthcoming convention in Denver. 

Bill Cottle, chairman of the NVGA Study 
Commission, is receiving encouraging responses 
to his request to state directors that they 
schedule seminars, or small group discussions on 
the topic "Whither NVGA?" and send summaries to 
him. In addition to the two reported in my 
summer message, it is known that the following 
have either been held or definitely planned by 
the individuals named: 


New Jersey—Two seminars, one arranged by 
Carrie Losi, the other by Gertrude Forrester 

New England—Bob O'Hara 

North Carolina—Roy Anderson 

Florida—Paul Fitzgerald and Margaret Gilkey 

California—Harold Reed 

Westchester, Rockland, Putnam Counties, N. Y. 

(WRPGA)—Dinny Dunsmoor 


With Lee Isaacson, 
coordinator of state 
directors lending a 
helping hand, the number 
of seminars held this 
year should be impres-— 
Sive. 

Before this message 
reaches the membership, 
the Trustees will have 
met in Chicago December 
11 and 12, 1960, and 
talked about pub—- 
lications policies; 
the role of state 
directors; criteria for 
evaluating occupational 
literature and, perhaps, 
occupational films; and 
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professional membership matters. Wes Tennyson and 
Del Byrn will have been on hand to help with the 
first of these; Lee Isaacson with the second; 
Dick Rundquist with the third; and Herm Peters 
with the fourth. The Trustees will also have 
considered Chuck Odell's proposals for the Golden 
Anniversary program of NVGA and reviewed reports 
from all committees and officers. 

Many NVGA members are talking about the 
Denver Convention and making plans to attend it. 
They will talk even more when they see the 
program. DWane Collins, Program Chairman, has 
done an excellent job of combining ideas from 
many sources, but particularly from NVGA sections 
and interest groups into an interesting and 
valuable professional bill of fare. Doubtless 
many who are able to partake of it will be talking 
about it long afterward. 

Let's keep talking about NVGA and encouraging 
others to do so until we know better than we now 
do just where we are going. 


Cordially, 


Win Seat 


C. Winfield Scott 


Pullications Werhers 


NVGA members with editorial or technical journalism experience 
who care to contribute to the Vocational Guidance Quarterly or 
other NVGA publications on a regular basis are asked to contact 
any of the following persons, in addition to the editor of this publi- 
cation: W. Wesley Tennyson, School of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, chairman of the NVGA Publications Com- 
mittee; Martin Hamburger, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York 3, Editor-Elect of the Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly; and Mrs. Barbara A. Kirk, Manager, Counseling 
Center, University of California, Berkeley 4. 

An expanding publications program calls for the addition of volun- 
tary personnel in several types of positions. 


2 2 ao 


Some sort of balance between individuality and conformity 
must be worked out by everyone. 
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College Courses in Vocational Planning 


by HENRY BOROW 











His article! deals with college- 

level group vocational guid- 
ance which is conducted within 
the formal curriculum—that is, as 
accredited classes in vocational 
planning. 

Such courses were virtually non- 
existent before the 1930's. Their 
appearance was originally linked 
with the rising pragmatism which 
marked the philosophy of American 
collegiate education in the first half 
of the twentieth century. One has 
to understand the emergence of vo- 
cational planning courses as part of 
the movement which also produced 
the courses commonly bearing such 
titles as “Social and Personal Ad- 
justment,” “Educational Orienta- 
tion,” “How to Study,” and “Prep- 
aration for Marriage and Family 
Living.” 

As a matter of fact, in many col- 
leges, topical units in vocational 
planning have quite frequently been 
incorporated within omnibus 
courses in personal adjustment. A 
clear example of this is the fresh- 
man psychology course at Boston 
University Junior College for which 
Glanz and Walston’s 1958 book, 
An Introduction to Personal Adjust- 
ment, was developed as the text. 

It is difficult to know the current 
status of college courses in voca- 
tional planning. No systematic na- 
tional surveys of this field of in- 
struction appear to be available. 
A few years ago, Robert Hoppock 





Henry Borow is Professor of Psy- 
chological Studies, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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at New York University and his as- 
sociate, Nancy Stevens, published 
brief reports in the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal and the Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly describ- 
ing what some two-year and four- 
year colleges have been doing in 
this curricular area. 

Additional data on the subject 
have recently been published in 
the initial volume of a newly re- 
vised series on general education.” 
This book embodies three principal 
topical sections, devoted respec- 
tively to descriptions of course pro- 
grams in operation in the areas of 
social and personal development, 
marriage and family life, and voca- 
tional planning. The last-named 
section, which was edited by the 
present writer, includes chapter ac- 
counts of vocational planning 
courses in four widely differing 
types of American colleges as well 
as a chapter which attempts an in- 
tegrating view of the field. 


Trends Emerge 


While dependable national sta- 
tistics are lacking on college level 
courses in vocational planning, we 
can be confident of certain general 
trends. For one thing, the post- 
Sputnik reaction against so-called 
“life adjustment education” has 


* Adapted from a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, 
Philadelphia, April 13, 1960. 

*Horace T. Morse and Paul L. 
Dressel, editors, General Education 


for Personal Maturity. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 
1960. 
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made most of our four-year colleges 
less receptive to the introduction of 
personal development courses, vo- 
cational planning courses among 
them. The hard-core intellectual- 
ism which so many colleges are now 
vigorously espousing permits little 
room for classes which have, as 
their chief aim, that of helping the 
student attain an increased measure 
of psychological well-being. Such 
personal development courses have 
been commonly labeled by their 
critics as superficial, lacking in sub- 
stantive content, and of substand- 
ard intellectual quality. The fact 
that these criticisms are frequently 
uninformed does not lessen their 
persuasiveness among non-student- 
personnel-minded faculty who are 
disposed to think this way anyhow. 

Paradoxically, an opposed trend 
is to be found in the junior college 
movement, particularly among ter- 
minal and community junior col- 
leges which do not serve primarily 
as traditional feeder schools for the 
four-year colleges and universities. 
The rapid increase in the number 
of junior colleges has been attended 
by a rise in the number of personal 
adjustment course offerings, not the 
least of which are classes in voca- 
tional planning. Among the nu- 
merous junior colleges of California, 
for example, vocational planning 
courses are very common. Often, 
such a course is required of enter- 


ing freshmen and of other groups | 


of students believed to be in need 
of systematic assistance with prob- 
lems of educational and occupa- 
tional guidance. 

A third trend concerns the chang- 
ing presuppositions and techniques 
of vocational planning courses. Cer- 
tain limiting instructional strategies 
which were for too many years in- 
voked as the dominant modus oper- 
andi of group vocational guidance 
are today being accorded a more 
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modest and defensible role. One 
illustration of a now obsolescent 
practice is that of virtually equating 
group vocational guidance with 
class testing and test interpretation 
within the static guidance model of 
matching student traits to job re- 
quirements. Another is the over- 
reliance upon dissemination of ca- 
reer information on the debatable 
assumption that the vocational 
problems of college youth originate 
largely or entirely out of an occu- 
pational information deficit. Still 
another refers to the inflated em- 
phasis upon the perfunctory tech- 
niques for marketing one’s occupa- 
tional skills—how to fill out an em- 
ployment application blank, how to 
conduct an employment interview, 


and the like. 


College, Work Related 


The intention here is not to as- 
sert that such topics are alien to 
the make-up of a college course in 
vocational planning. In limited 
form, the writer employs these prac- 
tices in his own teaching. His con- 
tention is rather that these devices, 
while clearly useful, must be fitted 
into a fabric of instructional ex- 
periences which help the student 
to examine the meaning of human 
labor, to discern reality-based con- 
nections between the collegiate ex- 
perience and the subsequent, so- 
cially valued role of worker, and 
to learn to make his system of per- 
sonal values explicit as a necessary 
condition of his search for satisfy- 
ing work. Increasingly, courses in 
vocational planning are accommo- 
dating these aims as new psycho- 
logical light is shed upon man as 
worker. 

Some of the things college-level 
courses in vocational planning are 
currently doing are illustrated in the 
one the writer knows best, namely, 
the course he teaches in the Gen- 
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eral College at the University of 
Minnesota. In a 1955 NVGA pa- 
per, he stated some of the supposi- 
tions about students and their learn- 
ing upon which the course has 
gradually been shaped. Many of 
these presumptions appear as serv- 
iceable now as they were then, and 
some of them are repeated here, 
with adaptations and elaborations 
as necessary, as a way of making 
clear the rationale of the Minnesota 
course. 


Conditions of Development 


Other things equal, it is our be- 
lief that the student’s vocational 
development is facilitated under 
each of the following conditions: 

1. When the student, at the time 
of entrance into the course, is highly 
motivated to develop a workable 
plan for vocational life. 

We recognize that in the class- 
room setting we can have a more 
salutary impact upon students who 
already evince an active concern 
about matters of vocational choice 
and training. Contrary to requiring 
the Vocational Planning course of 
all students, we systematically 
screen students for admission to 
the course on the basis of judged 
need and related qualifications. 
We make no apologies whatever for 
thus “stacking the cards” in our 
favor since we know we cannot 
serve all students and we prefer to 
work with those with whom our 
probable success rate is good. 
These are by no means always the 
academically more able students. 

2. When the student is free from 
persistent emotional involvements. 

Students who are anxiety ridden 
sometimes slip into the Vocational 
Planning course in the false convic- 
tion that their problems are rooted 
in vocational indecision. It is some- 
times this way, of course, but the 
converse is more likely to be true. 
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We do not ignore the relation- 
ship of appropriate vocational plan- 
ning to personality considerations. 
On the contrary, our counseling 
with students often leads to in- 
creased focus upon intrapsychic 
problems. However, the course 
aims and structure do not permit 
us to be maximally helpful to stu- 
dents whose emotional lives are in 
disrepair and who need to develop 
new techniques for coming to terms 
with themselves and with society. 
When we detect such students in 
the course screening process, we 
attempt to refer them for thera- 
peutic counseling. 

3. When the student is furnished 
opportunities for counseling at cru- 
cial stages in the sequential devel- 
opment of his course experience. 

We have never regarded oppor- 
tunity for individual counseling as 
ancillary in its relation to group 
work in our Vocational Planning 
classes. Rather we view it as a 
sine qua non of the student’s ex- 
perience. As the course is currently 
constituted, each student arranges 
a minimum of three interviews with 
a counselor at strategic points. Stu- 
dents sometimes ask that additional 
counseling sessions be scheduled 
both during and beyond the course. 
The studies of Stone, Speer and 
Jasker, and Hoyt have all pointed 
up the central role which counsel- 
ing occupies in group vocational 
guidance. 

4. When the student is oriented 
to the purpose and nature of coun- 
seling in advance of his series of 
interviews. 

Our Vocational Planning course 
includes a classroom unit called 
“Preparation for Counseling.” Our 
counselors have reported out of 
their experience, again and again, 
that students who have the benefit 
of this kind of orientation to the 
nature of counseling are more ca- 
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pable of defining their central per- 
sonal concerns in the interview and 
they have a more sophisticated 
conception of how they may em- 
ploy the counseling function to 
mediate a clarification of their 
problem-solving tasks. 

5. When a self-history or auto- 
biographical approach is used to 
lead the student through the initial 
stages of vocational exploration. 

Furmishing the opportunity for 
this experience of critical self-ex- 
amination is basic to our course 
strategy. Through a progressive 
series of supervised written assign- 
ments, which we have termed the 
“sequential project method,” the 
student is encouraged to use a va- 
riety of self-analytic and diagnostic 
methods as a means of arriving at 
exploratory educational and voca- 
tional decisions. 

Emphasis here is not alone, or 
even chiefly, upon knowing one’s 
abilities and interests, but upon the 
student’s interpretation of his past 
life and the articulation of his as- 
pirations and his personal values. 
We see this self-reference project 
work as a logical extension of the 
counseling process and we attempt 
to deal with it as such. 

6. When the student is freely 
permitted to explore his subjec- 
tively expressed job interests and to 
reject, if he wishes, those occupa- 
tions inferred from test results or 
other data. 

Heretical though it sounds, we 
propose that it is more effective to 
permit the student to decide, on 
motivational grounds, where he 
ought to make tentative symbolic 
probes at the world of work rather 
than to use test results to scale 
down the options for him. Cer- 
tainly this is true in the earlier 
stages of occupational exploration. 
Experience leads us to believe that, 
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after the student has been given a 
good deal of freedom in deciding 
what fields of work to examine, he 
is more likely to be receptive to 
information about his own qualifi- 
cations which derives from test 
scores, grade records, and other 
personal data sources. 

7. When the student is given 
abundant opportunity to penetrate 
the occupational universe symboli- 
cally and to correct and enlarge his 
image of how the world of work is 
ordered. 

In the Vocational Planning course 
at Minnesota, we do this in three 
ways. We teach the students to 
use the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and, particularly, to explore 
his felt interests by working with 
the tables of three-digit occupa- 
tional groups. 

We do it, also, by having the 
student study the organization of 
American occupations by interest 
families according to the classifica- 
tion which has been developed for 
the Kuder Preference Record. The 
choice of Kuder’s system over 
Strong’s has little if anything to do 
with the relative merits of the two 
blanks as interest measures. Our 
preference rests rather on the con- 
viction that the Kuder tables of 
interest-classified occupations fur- 
nish a more nearly complete and 
better balanced representation of 
the American occupational scene. 

Finally, we induce the student to 
make a symbolic exploration of the 
world of work by means of the new 
Functional Occupational Classifica- 
tion Structure which is emerging 
from the work of the United States 
Employment Service. There are 
those who hold several types of res- 
ervations against this new job clas- 
sification system and I share some 
of these. Nevertheless, we feel that 
this device gives students the most 
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meaningful and thoroughgoing sort- 
ing of jobs according to worker 
trait criteria that has yet been 
offered to vocational counselors. 

8. When the student is encour- 
aged to relate his findings about 
occupations to those facts and im- 
pressions he has gathered about 
himself. 

The specially devised occupa- 
tional survey form which the stu- 
dent uses incorporates a_ section 
in which he records his candid re- 
actions to the occupation he has 
just investigated. He is obligated 
to dwell upon many aspects of the 
suitability of this occupation as a 
possible life work for him and to 
develop a reasoned defense of his 
acceptance or rejection of the field. 

9. When the student is encour- 
aged to investigate more than one 
occupation. 

There is reason to believe that 
the study of a single field of work 
may promote a tenacious and un- 
reasoning attachment to a mani- 
festly inappropriate vocational 
choice. In our course, each student 
ultimately makes an intensive study 
of two jobs through recourse to the 
occupational literature and to job 
information interviews and, further, 
by means of organizing and inter- 
preting his findings within the 
framework of the occupational sur- 
vey form. We try to induce the 
student to suspend firm judgment 
about his preferred occupation un- 
til he has completed his study of 
both jobs and has systematically 
compared them in a_ terminal 
project. 

This experience prepares the stu- 
dent for his final counseling inter- 
_ view in which he is encouraged to 
articulate his educational-vocational 
plan, if he has been able to evolve 
one, and to discuss with the coun- 
selor the specific steps by which he 
proposes to implement the plan. 
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Final Observations 


These, then, are some of the as- 
sumptions and convictions out of 
which the Vocational Planning 
course at Minnesota has taken form. 
The course has undergone a num- 
ber of changes over the 28 years 
of its existence and, as instructional 
suppositions change, further modifi- 
cation is likely. The recently pub- 
lished combination text-and-work- 
book! embodies the rationale and 
application of the sequential proj- 
ect method as it operates in the 
Minnesota course and in the courses 
of certain of the California junior 
colleges. 

A final observation may be made 
about an issue which continues to 
receive a moderate amount of atten- 
tion—the question of whether group 
procedures in vocational guidance 
can be substituted for individual- 
ized counseling. Those who cham- 
pion the use of group methods with 
college students often emphasize 
the expedient nature of this ap- 
proach. They contend that bur- 
geoning college enrollments will in- 
creasingly tax our counseling fa- 
cilities which, gloomy prediction 
has it, are not likely to expand in 
proportion to enrollment. Organiz- 
ing vocational guidance services on 
a group basis, it is said, is an eco- 
nomical compromise solution to this 
dilemma. 

This reasoning is held to be 
specious. For one thing, evidence 
is lacking for the widely held view 
that individual counseling is per se 
profound and, therefore, superior 
to group techniques, which are per 
se superficial, hence inferior. The 
analogy should not be pushed too 
far, but from the fields of clinical 


1 Henry Borow and Robert V. Lind- 
sey, Vocational Planning for College 
Students. Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
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psychology and clinical psychiatry 
we have had some _ impressive 
claims about what can be done for 
patients in a setting of group psy- 
chotherapy. Certainly, the pub- 
lished reports of Bach, Powder- 
maker, Hinckley and Hermann, and 
others cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Where educational and _ voca- 
tional guidance are concerned, 
there are potential interaction ad- 
vantages of the group setting as a 
learning environment which cannot 
easily be duplicated in the private 
relationship between student coun- 
selee and adult counselor. But 
these are rational arguments, and it 
is necessary to repeat that not much 
evidence is at hand on the com- 
parative outcomes of group voca- 
tional guidance and individualized 
vocational counseling. 

What is more to the point is that 
it is misleading to speak of these 
two approaches to guidance as if 


they were mutually exclusive classes 
of helping practices. When group 
guidance is well done, it frequently 
increases rather than diminishes the 
demand for counseling. Moreover, 
effective group work points the way 
to counseling and helps establish 
the conditions for satisfactory prog- 
ress in counseling. For this claim 
we do have some evidence. 

As others have pointed out, we 
need to assign to the group guid- 
ance function those tasks and ex- 
periences which can most expedi- 
tiously be presented within the 
group. But with the exception of 
multiple counseling under certain 
prescribed conditions, we should 
not advance group work as a sub- 
stitute for the counseling interview. 

So we are led back to a claim 
asserted earlier in this paper: 
Group vocational guidance has 
greatest potency when it is closely 
integrated with counseling. 
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Handback 





The United States Air Force Occupational Handbook 1960-61, 
is a manual especially for vocational guidance counselors and Air 


Force Personnel Officers. 


It describes the duties performed in each of the 42 Air Force 


career fields, suggests educational preparation, and explains Air 
Force training. Other sections cover pay and allowances, require- 
ments for enlistment, advancement, commissions, classification pro- 
cedures, civilian components, and women in the Air Force. 

A cross index shows the relationship between Air Force career 
fields and civilian occupations as coded by the U. S. Employment 
Service. The Air Force recruiting policy for secondary schools is 
stated. 
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In picking a life career for yourself, pick a tough one. Then you 
won't have too much competition. 
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The Wingfoct Clan Presents 
‘Caneers in Ruther’ 


by MORT LEGGETT 
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H ow do you make a job seem 

important to a man or woman 
who may feel buried under the 
massiveness of a giant industrial 
corporation? 

How do you infuse personality 
or stature in a person’s vocation so 
that he is more than a mere cog? 

Periodic conferences with super- 
visors and foremen may be one 
answer to those questions. So- 
called human relations counselors 
may provide the correct antidote to 
an industrial worker's depression 


about his job, his outlook. 


Factory Jobs Described 


But another attempt to answer 
these questions has been under- 
taken by the weekly employee pub- 
lication of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio. 
In a series of articles titled “Careers 
in Rubber,” The Wingfoot Clan is 
describing factory jobs in terms of 
the personalities who perform them. 

Whether it be building a tire, 
running an elevator, or operating 
a telephone switchboard, each job 
is explained as a high pursuit. 
Each article, based on an _inter- 
view with the individual, strives to 
make the job seem—in the view of 
the person holding it—that it is 


Mort Leccett is Manager of Pub- 
lications, Public Relations, The Good- 
es Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 
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“the most important job in the 
company . . and the most in- 
teresting.” 

The articles almost write them- 
selves. For as Editor James T. 
Falk says, “we just start off asking 
a couple of questions and by the 
time the interview is over we have 
practically a first-person story.” 

Take the case of a workman who 
helps to make fire hose: 


“T like the job because it’s mechani- 
cal. You have to be mechanically 
inclined to run the loom and keep 
it going . . . I guess what makes 
it a good job is the accomplish- 
ment of being able to keep it (loom ) 
running and the fact that I have the 
responsibility of making sure it 
runs.” 


Or the case of a man who op- 
erates a computing machine: 


“Many people think these machines 
are magic monsters that do all the 
work for us, but really they just 
represent putting letters and num- 
bers down in a series of punched 
holes . . And the machines are 
only as good as the person who 
runs them . i 


One of the great individual needs 
or desires’ in our complex society 
continues to be recognition. It is 
through this vocational approach 
that Goodyear’s Clan attempts to 
fulfill this need. Each article is il- 
lustrated, showing the person on 
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Loom Man ‘Entw 


“I wouldn’t be surprised 
if this is one of the toughest 
machines in Goodyear to 
keep running. I guess that’s 
what I like about my job, 
knowing that I can keep it 
going all of the time.” 

John S. Brehm, operator of 
the Shearnack Loom in the 
Plant 2 hose room, was describ- 
ing the challenge of operating 
this complicated machine. 


“The loom has 144 strands of 
yarn moving at one time, and if 
one line breaks or something 
gets out of adjustment, the hose 
doesn’t get wrapped properly. 
And there can’t be holes in the 
wrapping.” 

Brehm, who lives at 4016 
Kenneth rd., Stow, has been in 
the hose room for his entire 19 
years with Goodyear. During 
this time he has been on the 
loom a number of times between 
assignments on other jobs. 

From this varied background 
in hose construction, he has con- 
cluded that he would rather be 
on the loom than on any other 
job in the hose room. 

“I like the job because it’s 
mechanical,” he said. “You have 
to be mechanically inclined to 
run the loom and keep it going, 
otherwise you don’t get by with 
it. 


* 


“When I start a length of 
hose through the loom,” he con- 
tinued, “I have to be right there 
watching the bobbins to make 
sure none run out, to make 
sure the yarn doesn’t snap and 
to check the weave on the hose 
to see it’s complete and smooth. 

“I guess what makes it a good 
job is that there is the accom- 
plishment of being able to keep 
it running and the fact that I 
have the responsibility of 
making sure it runs.” 


John S. 


The loom Brehm operates 
places the wrapping on length 
of heavy hose up to 50 feet long 
and from 1% to four inches in 
diameter. As the wrapped hose 
moves from the back side of 
the loom, it is coated with 
cement for the next step in its 
fabrication. 


* 

When asked how the loom 
compared with complex braiders 
that handle smaller hoses, 
Brehm said, ‘‘Those braiders 
look like tough machines to run, 
but the loom is a lot tougher. 

“My foreman, who is an old 
loom man, really taught me how 
to run the thing. I guess he’s 
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Brehm 


taught me everything he knows, 
but sometimes it still takes two 
of us to get it running again.” 


* 


Brehm shows pride in the re- 
sponsibility of his job and real 
concern for the quality he builds 
into each length of hose he 
passes through the loom. 

He is currently on second 
shift. “We have some new men 
on the loom now, so the more 
experienced men work on shifts 
between the new boys to make 
sure everything is going right.” 

A married man, he and his 
wife, Pauline, have four chil- 
dren. 





the job. The subject for each “ 
reer’ has the opportunity to “boast” 
about his or her value to the overall 
company operation. 


Employes’ Children Learn 


The “Careers in Rubber” series 


also is providing a novel educa- 
tional aid for the children of em- 
ployes. High school boys and girls 
who may have wondered what Dad 
does in the factory, or may have 
been thinking about a career in in- 
dustry can find enthusiastic answers 
in these articles. 
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The articles also serve another How do you determine the effec- 
purpose. They bring within easy tiveness or success of such a series 
reach of every employe the story 
of an industry. “Careers in Rub- 
ber” not only portray the role of 
the individual in a big company, ; oc Mg 
but they also provide cuailioas aes P aio: of Clan veaders indicates . 
management alike with an insight high interest. Since the series 
in the myriad vocations that com- started a few months ag there has 
prise an industry. been a steady increase in Clan cir- 

Sources for the series of articles CUlation which hovers around the 
are almost endless. Hundreds of 2°:000 mark. 
careers can be found in such di- Not only do employes and mem- 
versified areas as tires, other rubber bers of their families read The 
products, chemicals, aviation prod- Clan. Several thousand copies are 
ucts, missiles, plastics, research, mailed to retired employes, uni- 
sales, advertising, metal products, versities and colleges, other busi- 
public relations, office operations, ness firms, and many community 
and on and on. leaders and friends of the company. 


of articles? 
No depth-type readership sur- 
veys have been taken, but a sam- 
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Hazardous Occupations Orders 
WRBRBRBBBBRBLBRBBBRBBRBBBBRBBRBBRBRBBBBBBRBWBWBISBISIIS IIIT 


Siew MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT AGE was raised to 18 years for 
operation and maintenance of circular saws, band saws, and 
guillotine shears and for wrecking and demolition work on buildings 
and in shipbreaking; according to a recent announcement by Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell. Officially designated as Hazardous 
Occupations Orders Nos. 14 and 15, they became effective November 
15, 1960. 

The orders were issued under the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which set a minimum age of 16 for most jobs 
in interstate commerce or the production of goods for such commerce 
and an 18-year minimum for employment in occupations found to be 
particularly hazardous to minors. 

Hazardous Occupations Order No. 14 extends the 18-year mini- 
mum age to the operation of circular saws, band saws, and guillotine 
shears regardless of the materials being processed, and includes 
setting-up, adjusting, repairing, oiling, or cleaning such machines. 
Apprentices and student-learners are excluded from coverage of the 
order under specified conditions. Existing hazardous occupations 
orders have also been amended to make them consistent with the 
new order, by covering employees servicing as well as operating 
machines. 

Hazardous Occupations Order No. 15 defines “wrecking, demoli- 
tion, and shipbreaking operations” as all work, including clean-up 
and salvage work, performed at the site of the total or partial razing, 
demolishing, or dismantling of a building, bridge, steeple, tower, 
chimney, other structure, ship, or other vessel. 
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Renovating 
An Occupational Information File 


by ROBERT and MARGARET E. HOPPOCK 


HIS IS AN ACCOUNT of what we 

did and what we learned when 
we renovated the occupational in- 
formation file of a suburban high 
school near New York City. 


What We Learned 


‘We learned that weeding a file 
takes more time than we expected 
—much more. We undertook to 
remove virtually all materials that 
were more than five years old and 
all which had no dates on them. 
Finding copyright dates developed 
into a contest between us and the 
publishers, who seem to be _ re- 
markably ingenious in hiding the 
dates. Many publishers do not 
copyright their materials and do not 
date them. This practice is par- 
ticularly prevalent among the pub- 
lishers of recruiting materials. 

In a four-drawer file of 2,044 
pamphlets and posters, we found 
550 with no dates on them, and 
955 which were more than five 
years old and which we thought 
should be discarded. When these 
1,505 documents had been re- 
moved, the file occupied less space 
than one full drawer. 

We found, as we expected, that 
obsolete materials accumulate. Of 


Rosert Hoppock is Professor of 
Education at New York University and 
Director of the Institute of Occupa- 
tional Research. Marcaret E. Hop- 
POCK, a former teacher, is now em- 
ployed part-time in the Public Li- 
orary at Manhasset, New York. They 
are also Mr. and Mrs. 
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the 955 documents that were more 
than five years old, 239 were 
more than ten years old, 76 
were more than 15 years old, 28 
were more than 20 years old, and 
five were 30 years old. 

Also as expected, we learned 
that much recruiting literature finds 
its way into such files, presumably 
because most of it is free. There 
is seldom any mention in such lit- 
erature of anything that anyone 
might dislike about the occupa- 
tion. This material comes mainly 
from otherwise respectable, ac- 
credited colleges and other pro- 
fessional and_ technical schools. 
Some of it comes from professional 
and trade associations and a little 
from employers. The_ recruiting 
literature of most employers, how- 
ever, appears to be directed to col- 
lege students and seldom is found 
in high school files. 


What We Did 


This project began with two 
conferences between ourselves and 
the guidance staff of the school, in 
which we agreed on the nature of 
the job to be done and the authority 
delegated to us. We were given 
complete freedom to decide which 
old materials should be discarded 
and which new ones should be 
ordered, within the limits of the 
budget. 

Because an approaching dead- 
line for requisitions had to be met, 
we were forced to order the new 
materials before we weeded the old 
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ones. We would, of course, have 
preferred to do the weeding first. 
Fortunately, we were able to avoid 
duplicating materials already in the 
file, since most of the purchases in 
recent years had been made from a 
single publisher as part of a guid- 
ance service. 


Ordering New Materials 


We began by ordering most of 
the pamphlets recommended by the 
Guidance Information Review Serv- 
ice of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, and listed in 
back issues of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly. We ordered noth- 
ing that was more than four years 
old. To these we added materials 
of our own selection until the avail- 
able funds were consumed. 

The final count showed 1,327 
new pamphlets added to replace 
the 1,505 removed, leaving a final 
collection of 1,866 items. The 
cost of the new pamphlets was ap- 
proximately $350. No books were 
included. 


Weeding the Files 


Initially we undertook some 
qualitative appraisal of the pam- 
phlets that were over five years 
old. When we decided to keep 
one, we affixed to the front cover 
a white, gummed label, printed in 
red, reading: 


OUT OF DATE 


This document is more than five 
years old. Some of the informa- 
tion in it may now be out of 
date. Ask your counselor where 
to get more recent information. 


The time consumed by this ap- 
praisal quickly indicated that we 


should have to move more rapidly - 


or we would never finish in the 
time available. We then decided 
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to discard all remaining materials 
that were more than five years old 
and all that were not dated. 

As each document was examined 
we wrote in the top left corner 
the copyright date, or the words 
“No date.” This made it easier 
for us to sort and count the dis- 
carded materials. We hope it will 
make easier the work of the per- 
son who weeds these files next 
time. 

If the document was clearly a 
recruiting pamphlet, we affixed to 
the front cover a white gummed 
label, printed in red, reading: 


WARNING 


This document comes from an 
author or publisher who could 
conceivably wish to recruit stu- 
dents or workers. Recruiting 
literature often says more about 
the attractions of an occupation 
than about the disadvantages. 
Ask your counselor about the dis- 
advantages. 


Handling New Materials 


As new materials were received 
they were examined for content, 
and the appropriate code number 
for the filing system was written in 
the upper right corner. The copy- 
right date was written in the upper 
left corner. If there was no copy- 
right date and no date of publica- 
tion, we wrote instead “Rec'd. 
1960.” 

This work, like the weeding, 
took much more time than we had 
anticipated. A great many pam- 
phlets do not fit neatly into any 
filing system. Many choices had 
to be made between alternatives, 
both of which were unsatisfactory. 
Many pamphlets covered a variety 
of occupations and could only be 
put in an omnibus category. 
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If the pamphlet was clearly a 
recruiting document we put on the 
frént cover the red and white 
“Warning” label reproduced above. 
If it was one of those recom- 
mended by the Guidance Informa- 
tion Review Service we affixed to 
the front cover a red and white 
label reading: 


RECOMMENDED 


When new, this document was 
recommended by the Guidance 
Information Review Service of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 


When all materials had been 
coded, they were sorted and re- 
sorted into piles, by code number, 
then placed in the files. 


A Few Recommendations 


As a result of this experience, 


we venture the following sugges- 
tions to other custodians of occu- 
pation information files. 

1. Never put anything in the 
file without first writing, on the 
front cover, the copyright date or 
the date received, and the code 
number or title of the folder in 
which it is to be filed. 

2. If the document is clearly a 
recruiting pamphlet, if it empha- 
sizes the attractions and says little 
or nothing about the disadvantages 
of the occupation, put on the front 
cover some warning about re- 
cruiting literature. 

3. Once a year, remove from 
the file all publications which are 
more than five years old. If you 
decide to keep any of them, put 
on the front cover some warning 
that the material may now be out 
of date. 











Urtan League Meuie of Negro Youth 








HE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE has prepared a 16 mm black and 
white sound motion picture for use in its youth incentives and 
vocational guidance program, Lester B. Granger, League executive 


director, announced recently: 


The movie is 28 minutes long and is available for free loan or 


purchase from the offices of Association Films, Inc., at the following 
addresses: Broad Street at Elm Street, Ridgefield, N. J.; 561 Hill- 
grove Avenue, La Grange, Illinois; 799 Stevenson Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California; and 1108 Jackson Street, Dallas, Texas. The film is 
available also in 35 mm. 

Called “A Morning for Jimmy,” the Urban League’s movie tells 
the story of a teen-age Negro youth who “gives up” thinking that 
he can become an architect, when he encounters racial discrimina- 
tion seeking a part-time job in a.downtown department store. How- 
ever, Jimmy’s teacher takes him around the town and shows him the 
prominent jobs a number of Negroes hold. The teacher also asks 
Jimmy, “Are the militant students of the South beaten? Are the 
peoples of the new nations in Africa discouraged?” 
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Readability 


of Occupational Information 


by THOMAS F. DIENER and HENRY R. KACZKOWSKI 


A LTHOUGH the use and value of 
occupational literature in the 
counseling process has been well es- 
tablished, readability remains a con- 
stant problem. 

Kirk and Michels [2] in their 
study of counselee reading of occu- 
pational information found that 
over 80 per cent of their clients did 
some reading of occupational liter- 
ature directly related to the areas 
discussed during the counseling in- 
terview. These writers found this 
high degree of reading interest was 
dependent on four factors: (1) 
integration of occupational infor- 
mation in the counseling process; 
(2) proper timing for introduction 
of occupational materials; (3) ac- 
tive participation of the counselee in 
formulating a reading plan; (4) 
preparation, by mutual discussion of 
counselor and client, for the acqui- 
sition of occupational information. 

If occupational literature is used 
during the counseling process, the 
counselor must assume some respon- 
sibility for appraising the validity 
and comprehensibility of the infor- 
mation. One aspect of the ap- 
praisal must be concerned with the 
readability of the information be- 
ing used. Style, content, the be- 
ginning letter of various words, 
counting of polysyllables, counting 

Tuomas F. Diener is Director of 
Guidance at Wilbur Wright Junior 
High School in Milwaukee and Henry 
Kaczkowsk1 is Assistant Professor of 
Secondary Education at The University 


of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 
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of simple sentences, length of sen- 
tences, and many other means have 
been used as factors in determining 
the readability of printed mate- 
rials [1]. 

The trend in recent years has 
been toward a formula based on 


weighted vocabulary. Yoakam 
[4] discussed this aspect of read- 
ability when he wrote: “. . . the 
most important element in readabil- 
ity is the weight of the vocabulary 
used. Length of sentence and 
other factors are closely related to 
the weight of the vocabulary. A 
vocabulary is light when it is com- 
posed of a large percentage of fa- 
miliar words. It is difficult when 
it is composed of a large number of 
unfamiliar words. . . . The pro- 
portion of difficult words to a given 
number of running words is a meas- 
ure of the readability of a given 
book or passage.” 

Readability formulae are not the 
final answer in the evaluation of the 
readability of printed material. 
Lorge [3] states: “Readability 
formulae are no panacea. They do 
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not tell anything about the kind of 
ideas expressed or the interrelation- 
ships among them. At best they 
are yardsticks. Their use, how- 
ever, cannot be a complete substi- 
tute for the wisdom of experience.” 

In order to ascertain the value 
and utility of a readability formula, 
three different types of occupa- 
tional literature were appraised by 
means of the Yoakam readability 
formula. Ten selections were 
randomly selected from each of the 
following for appraisal: (1) Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook 
(1959 Ed.); (2) Chronicle Occu- 
pational Briefs; (3) Career Oppor- 
tunities published by New York 
Life Insurance Company. The ma- 
terial evaluated did not include any 
description of semi-skilled or un- 
skilled jobs. The results can be 
found in Table 1. 

The results of the application of 
the Yokum readability formula tend 
to confirm the general notion that 
occupational information material 
tends to be difficult. No specific 
pattern of readability between pub- 
lications was found. The descrip- 
tion of teaching in the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook was rated at the 
eighth grade level while in Career 
Opportunities it was given a grade 
placement of fourteen. 

There was some tendency for 
description of skilled trades to yield 
higher readability scores than that 
of the professions. For example, 


the description of the work of the 
electroplater in the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook was given a 
grade placement of 17.3. Detailed 
descriptions of specific — skilled 
trades tend to use words peculiar 
to the job. Unfamiliar words raise 
the readability of material when 
using a formula based on weighted 
vocabulary. 

Though a readability formula 
can be used to evaluate occupa- 
tional information, care should be 
used in interpreting the results. A 
prime factor in evaluating reada- 
bility results is the amount of detail 
present in the occupational descrip- 
tion. Depth and breadth of de- 
scription increases the number of 
unfamiliar words and consequently 
the readability level of the material. 
The various areas of coverage 
should be studied for the amount 
of detail. Completeness of cover- 
age of an occupation and validity 
of the facts should be considered 
with readability in appraising the 
value of occupational information. 

By appraising material in this 
manner, the counselor will be able 
to refer students to occupational 
descriptions that will meet his need 
for comprehensiveness of data and 
at the same time be readable. 

Whether determined accurately 
by a formula or by quick inspection 
by a counselor. readability is im- 
portant in occupational information. 
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TABLE 1 
Grade Placement of Occupational Information 





Source 


Average Grade Placement Range of Grade Placement 





Occupational Outlook 
Handbook 


Occupational Briefs 
Career Opportunities 


13.8 
11.8 
11.6 


8.0-17.3 
9.4-14.9 
8.1-15.3 


PDP rare cI ee el a PR PI PPA APPL PPP AP PDs 
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The Old 
Countelosonher 
Says 


* * Q 





Reality is never the same for any two persons. 


oO * * 


Adolescents are quick to criticize but ready to re-evaluate. 


* oo — 


Arranging priorities of activities in one’s life cannot be done 
by an outsider. 
= ad * 


The decision-making process is not necessarily a rational one. 
® 2 = 


Leadership does not consist of having all the answers in 
advance. 
* * a 


What is an opportunity for one youngster may be a hazard 
for another. 
* * a 


We can’t expect children’s values to be more noble than 
society's own. 
2 * * 
A college education is not a prerequisite for becoming an 
interesting, effective person and a good citizen. 


= * = 


Jumping to conclusions—even the “right” ones—is not a 


worthy counseling practice. 
* cod 


All students cannot profit from the same kind or amount of 
education—no matter how basically good it is. 


= * * 


A subtle type of deprivation occurs when schools provide a 
good intellectual but meager emotional fare. 
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Wa THE ADVENT OF SPUTNIK, 
Conant’s report, and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 
1958, guidance and counseling in 
the public schools of America took 
on a new surge of growth. This 
in turn was reflected in increased 
enrollments in programs of coun- 
selor preparation in the colleges 
and universities of our country. 

An outgrowth of this activity 
was an increased interest on the 
part of the National Association of 
Guidance Supervisors and Coun- 
selor Trainers in procedures for 
the selection of prospective coun- 
selors. It was recommended that 
a study be made of current selec- 
tion procedures in colleges and 
universities having counselor prepa- 
ration programs. 

Results of the survey are herein 
reported in percentages and a de- 
scriptive analysis of responses to 
each question on the questionnaire. 
Conclusions and recommendations 
are also included, but no attempt 
has been made to determine which 
selection procedure is best. This 
was considered to be a preliminary 
survey, the result of which, it is 
anticipated, will encourage and 
lead to further research in this im- 
portant area of counselor prepara- 
tion. 


The Survey Design 


A questionnaire containing ten 
items with subtopics was sent to 
200 colleges and universities offer- 
ing work in counselor preparation. 
The institutions were selected from 
those listed in the publication 
Preparation Programs and Course 
Offerings in School and College 
Personnel Work 1959-60, Office of 
Education. Of this number, 181 
or 90.5 per cent returned the ques- 
tionnaire. There were 111 state 
supported institutions and 70 pri- 
vate institutions included in the 
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TABLE 1 








No 
Yes % No % Reply % 

1. We have a plan for selecting students to 

major in guidance. ISB: -76 SI i7 12 7 
2. We use objective methods, such as: 15 8 

a. Miller Analogies 63 35 

b. Graduate Record 83 46 

c. Undergraduate scholastic record 142 78 

d. Personality tests 22 12 

e. Department exam 38 21 

f. Other 28 15 
3. We use other screening devices as: 27 15 

a. Persona! interview 146 81 

b. Situational tests 3 2 

c. Recommendation from reliable source 113 62 

d. Other 25 14 
4. Less desirable students are allowed to 

complete the program but are not recom- 

mended for positions. 50 33 365 58 17 9 
5. State certification prevents people from 

entering the profession. 80 44 78 43 23 13 
6. Employing officials eliminate people from 

the profession by not hiring them. 101 56 48 27 32 17 
7. Students are eliminated through course 

work. 161 88 10 6 10 6 
8. We are planning to revise our selections 

program. 57 31 84 46 40 22 
9. Selection procedures beyond that neces- 

sary to enter graduate school are not 

necessary at our institution. 82 45 81 45 18 10 
10. This is a state supported college or 

university. 111 61 70 39 


ee ee 


Oe 





final report, a seemingly adequate 
representation of the institutions of 
high learning. 

To facilitate interpretation, the 
results of the survey are presented 
in Table 1. In all instances, per- 
centages are in terms of total ques- 
tionnaires returned (181). The 
following interpretations and _ re- 
marks are based on the table and 
subjective comments to the ques- 
tionnaire by the respondents. 


Some Planned Selection 


It seems significant that 17 per 
cent of the respondents indicated 
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that they have no plan for selecting 
students to major in guidance at 
their institution. In analyzing the 
returns, it was noted that many 
of those indicating no plan also 
indicated they were planning to 
revise their selection program (item 
8) and also indicated “yes” to item 
9, inferring that permission to enter 
the Graduate school was sufficient. 
Since 76 per cent have a plan, and 
many of the others are planning 
to set up a selection program, it 
seems likely that many schools will 
have a plan in the near future. 
There was considerable variation 
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as to methods of selection. Per- 
sonal interviews, undergraduate 
scholastic record, and a recommen- 
dation from a reliable source are 
the most commonly used methods 
and are used by the majority of the 
institutions. The two objective 
methods, Miller Analogies or the 
Graduate Record, are used by 81 
per cent of the institutions. Most 
schools use one or the other—not 
both. Personal interviews also are 
used by 81 per cent of the schools. 

It seems significant that only 12 
per cent use personality tests in 
their selection programs. One 
could ask “why?” when a suitable 
personality is considered so im- 
portant for a person to be a coun- 
selor. The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory was the most 
commonly used personality test. 
Situational tests are not popular 
with this group of respondents. 
There were 30 other techniques 
listed with the following being the 
most common: interest inventory; 
National Teacher Exam; Ohio State 
Psychological Exam; Minnesota 
Teacher Attitudes Inventory; auto- 
biography; -Guilford-Zimmerman; 
experience (teaching, social serv- 
ice, etc.); special entrance exami- 
nation; written expression; F-Scale: 
Allport-Vernon; Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress; and School 
and College Ability Test. None of 
these was being used by more than 
seven institutions, most by one or 
two. 


Elimination from Profession 


The response to Item 4 is note- 
worthy in that less desirable stu- 
dents are not allowed to complete 
the program in 58 per cent of the 
schools, thus eliminating the waste 
of time, money, and effort on the 
part of the staff and the student. 
However, 33 per cent of the insti- 
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tutions allow less desirable students 
to complete the program and then 
are not recommended for a_posi- 
tion. 

There was an almost equal divi- 
sion (44 per cent “yes” and 43 per 
cent “no”) on the question of state 
certification keeping people from 
entering the profession. This may 
be explained in part by the fact 
that not all states have certification 
requirements and also some public . 
and private schools hire counselors 
without a certificate from the State 
Department of Education. 

Fifty-six per cent of the respond- 
ents indicated that the elimination 
of people from the profession was 
done by employing officials refus- 
ing to hire them. Only 27 per cent 
said this was not done and 17 per 
cent did not answer the question. 
One might ask, are the professional 
people in counselor preparation as- 
suming their full responsibility in 
the process of preparing coun- 
selors? Are students being put 
through the course work by coun- 
selor educators and then screened 
by someone else? 

The most frequently used 
method, of those listed, in screen- 
ing students is grades in course 


work taken in the program. 
Eighty-eight per cent use this 
method. Where a specific course 


was indicated, statistics was the 
most common. With the increased 
emphasis being placed on test in- 
terpretation and_ research, _ this 
seems to be an important area for 
consideration in screening students. 

Almost half (46 per cent) of 
the respondents are satisfied with, 
or at least do not plan to change or 
revise their programs. Those plan- 
ning some change mentioned many 
methods they plan to _ pursue. 
Thirty-three or 18 per cent indi- 
cated their selection program is not 
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final and they are carrying on re- 
search to determine better methods. 
It is anticipated that the results of 
this research will stimulate further 
change. 


Further Changes Cited 


There were twenty methods of 
screening being studied, none men- 
tioned more than 14 times. The 
following are some of the most 
frequently mentioned methods (in 
descending order); more emphasis 
on diagnostic and screening inter- 
views, teaching experience _ re- 
quired, addition of personality as- 
sessment devices, revised state 
board of education certification re- 
quirement, dropping of Graduate 
Record exam, entrance examination 
in guidance, increased authority 
from graduate school, more use of 
the counseling approach, and use 
of differential techniques. . 

In forty-five per cent of the in- 
stitutions, the student is accepted 
in the program if accepted by the 
graduate school. A_ similar per 
cent indicated they have additional 
program requirements. If the re- 
quirements for admission to the 
graduate school are not adequate 
there is a need for expanding and 
improving selection procedures. 

Item ten was added to determine 
whether the sample included both 
state and non-state supported insti- 
tutions. It is not known whether 
this is a biased sample in favor of 
state supported institutions but it 
seems it is not. In analyzing the 
manner in which the respondents 
from the two types of schools an- 
swered the items, there was no sig- 
nificant difference in the percent- 
ages. In general, the reactions 
were much the same. 


Conclusions Apparent 


One obvious conclusion is that 
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there is not unanimous agreement 
as to what procedures should be 
used. To be more specific, it 
seems that the following generali- 
zations can be made: 1. Most in- 
stitutions do have a plan for select- 
ing students to major in guidance; 
2. The five most commonly used 
screening devices are: undergrad- 
uate scholastic record; personal in- 
terview; recommendation; course 
work; Miller Analogies and Gradu- 
ate Record combined; 3. There is a 
wide variety of techniques being 
used in screening candidates; 4. 
Subjective, as well as objective, 
evidence is being used; 5. In some 
cases, a student may be certified 
but may not be employed. Thus, 
employing officials assume a more 
significant role in screening than 
do certifying officials. 

These seem to be the most salient 
generalizations as seen from the 
table of results. No conclusions 
can be made from this study as to 
which method is most desirable. 
The intent of the study was merely 
to survey current practices. 


Recommendations Given 


As a result of this survey, several 
recommendations can be made. 
The most important one is that 
personnel in counselor preparation 
programs need to restudy their 
selection procedures. Another is 
that additional research (some in 
progress) is needed to determine 
which of the methods are the most 
satisfactory. Probably more im- 
portant, they should carry out 
longitudinal studies to determine 
which individuals finally develop 
into the best counselors. 

It seems several questions should 
be posed for further consideration: 
1. Is there too much emphasis on 
academic success and ability in the 
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selection of the prospective coun- 
selor? 2. Should an attempt be 
made to standardize selection pro- 
cedures? 3. Are personality tests 
and situation tests being over- 


looked as selection procedures? 4. 
Is it possible to devise a method 
of screening students before they 
begin a program in _ counselor 
preparation? 
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DID DILLON ONTO ONTO MNIOU TOLD OOO NTL 
by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Therapeutic Psychology: Fundamentals of Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy, by Lawrence M. Brammer and Everett L. Shostrom. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 447 pp. $6.95. 


This new text on professional counseling and psychotherapy explores: de- 
velopment of personality; preparation for counseling and therapy; relationship 
techniques; interpretation techniques; group psychotherapy; marriage counsel- 
ing; counseling of children and parents; educational, vocational, rehabilitation 
counseling; problems of values; human relations counseling in industry and 
government. Part I deals with Foundations, Part II Techniques, Part III Special 
Areas of Application. 
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Helping Your Gifted Child, By Ruth Strang. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1960. 270 pp. $4.50. 


Written for parents, this non-technical book describes and discusses gifted 
children by age group—pre-school, school, and adolescent. The chapter on 
problems of gifted children includes getting appropriate education, choosing a 
suitable vocation, along with guarding against one-sided development, social 
relations, emotional problems, responsibilities, and guidance. _ Appendixes 
include annotated books and book clubs for the gifted child and books and 
pamphlets for parents of the gifted. 





Group Guidance: Principles and Practices, by Jane Warters. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. 428 pp. $6.25. 


Herein are presented psychological and sociological concepts, objectives, 
principles, techniques, and their application in school and college (class and 
nonclass) group work. The six chapters of Part II deal with techniques of 
group discussion, sociometric measurement, sociodrama, and group counseling. 
The six chapters of Part III deal with applications through the group-guidance 
class, homeroom student government, small recreation groups, large-group 
activities, school camping, and long school trips. 
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Graduate Education in the United States, by Bernard Berelson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. 346 pp. $6.95. 


The present state of graduate study in the United States is described in the 
three sections of the book dealing with The Past, The Present, and Conclusions, 
Commentary, and Recommendations. The main section is an analysis of the 
programs and issues current in graduate education, covering the purposes, insti- 
tutions, students, and programs. Analysis includes the duration of the doctoral 
study, the dissertation, the master’s degree, post-doctoral work, the foreign 
language requirement, the final examination, and evaluation of graduate work. 
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It’s Your Personality, by William McMahon, Brother Philip Harris, and 
James Cribbin. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1960. 
Paperbound $2.64. 


Primarily for high school sophomores, this book on personality development 
is the third of the Insight series, a group guidance program for Catholic high 
schools. Topics range from an explanation of the meaning of personality and 
maturity to a discussion of Christ. Popularity, friendship, love, leadership, and 
service to others are covered in typical chapters. Earlier books in the series 
were It’s Your Education for freshmen and It’s Your Life for juniors and seniors. 
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Admission Requirements of American Medical Colleges Including 
Canada, 1960-61, compiled by Helen Hofer Gee and E. Shepley 
Nourse. Evanston, Ill.: Association of American Medical Colleges, 
1960. 241 pp. Paperbound $2. 


This eleventh edition presents specific information about 1960-61 and 
1961-62 first-year medical school classes with particular attention to the accept- 
ance procedure calendar at each of the 100 schools. A chapter on educational 
planning for the career of medicine is followed by an account of the admission 
processes. A two-page entry for each American medical school and affiliate 
member school includes: history and description of the school, educational 
philosophy and special programs, admission requirements, selection procedures, 
application and acceptance timetable, fees and expenses, and financial aid. 
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General Education for Personal Maturity, by Horace T. Morse and Paul 
L. Dressel (Editors). Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., Inc., 1960. 
244 pp. $4.50. 


The role of courses in personal adjustment, preparation for marriage and 
vocational planning is discussed in 18 chapters by as many authors. Part III 
Maturity in the Selection of a Vocation discusses vocational planning and 
adjustment courses at Contra Costa College, Texas A & M, Farleigh Dickinson 
University, and the University of Minnesota. The volume is first of a series of 
seven on general education. 
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Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences 1961-62 (Fourth Edition), by 
Michael Edmund Schiltz. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1960. 149 pp. $3. 


Initiated as a project of the Association of American Colleges, this is an 
annual supplement to that portion of a Guide to Graduate Study, published by 
the American Council on Education, which is devoted to financing a graduate 
education. It is a current catalogue of specific programs of financial aid to 
arts and sciences graduate students pr from sources other than the insti- 
tutions themselves. 
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American Universities and Colleges, 1960, edited by Mary Irwin. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1960. 1,212 
pp. $13. 

This eighth edition of the standard reference for counselors, school and college 
administrators, and librarians includes descriptions of 1,058 regionally-accredited 
four-year colleges. Admission and degree requirements, departments and staff 
classified by subject fields, tuition and fees, housing, student aid, and related 
data are included on each institution. Chapters cover higher education, its 
history, evolution, administration and support, its students and student services, 
its programs, accreditation and quality, and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment including NDEA, and the foreign student. Tables list earned graduate 
degrees by institution and subject. Professional education in 24 fields also is 
summarized. 
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American Junior Colleges, 1960, edited by Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1960. 564 
pp. $9. 

The fifth edition of this standard reference work on junior colleges in the 
United States covers 600 institutions in 50 states, Canal Zone, Guam, and Puerto 
Rico. Information includes enrollment, curricula, admission and graduation 
requirements, control, recognition, history, outstanding features, calendar, fees, 
student aid, staff graduates, foreign students, library, publications, finances, 
building and grounds, and administrative officers. Four introductory chapters 
deal with the history and present status of junior colleges. 
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A Handbook for College-Bound Students and Their Counselors, by the 
Association of College Admissions Counselors. L. H. Fritzemeir, ACAC 
Treasurer, 400 North Lombard Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 308 pp. $1.50. 


This handbook is designed to assist the secondary school counselor as he 
conducts conferences with students and parents in regard to college admission 
problems. Only colleges that are ACAC members are listed. After introductory 
information on ACAC, ethical practices, how to choose a college, pre-college 
counseling, and the College Admissions Center, there are one-page descriptions 
of 283 of the member colleges representing 40 states. 
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Operation I1.Q.: How to Get Into College and Stay There, by E. E. 
Roberts. Buffalo, N. Y.: Henry Stewart, Inc., 1960. 127 pp. Paper- 
bound $2. 


Written in a popular style for high school students, college freshmen, and 
parents, this hak offers advice for success along “the obstacle course” that is 
college. Discussions include preparation for college, kinds of colleges, admis- 
sion requirements, scholarships and loans, costs, social responsibilities, orienta- 
tion, faculty contacts, the permanent record, extra-curricular activities, fraterni- 
ties and sororities, the oddball student, and marriage. 
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They Come For the Best of Reasons—College Students Today, by W. 
Max Wise. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1960. 
65 pp. Paperbound $1. 

Written to provoke further debate and inquiry, this ACE report is a de- 
scriptive and analytical statement about college students today. It discusses 
the new and different student population, student attitudes, the college climate, 
and changing programs and policies. 
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Student Financial Aid Manual for Colleges and Universities, by Homer 
D. Babbidge, Jr., Washington, D. C.: American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, 1960. 56 pp. Paperbound $1.50. 

This manual, first in the American College Personnel Association Student 
Personnel series, is produced under a grant from The Kiplinger Foundation. 
It covers basic concepts, student need, gift scholarships, loan assistance, stu- 
dent employment, non-institutional and miscellaneous forms of aid, and ad- 


ministration of student financial aid. Included are numerous financial aid 
forms and selected references. 
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The National Defense Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes 
Program: A Report of the First 50 Institutes, by Leona E. Tyler. Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin No. 31. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960. 93 pp. Paperbound 35¢. 


The 50 short-term National Defense Education Act of 1958 Institutes held 
during the summer of 1959 involved 2,210 enrollees. This bulletin reports 
the need for, provisions, basic plan, and characteristics of the NDEA Institutes 
with detailed reports on the enrollees, staffs, programs, and costs, Also pre- 
sented are problems, issues, and recommendations. 
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Job Guide for Young Workers, 1960-61 Edition, by the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the U. S. Employment Service. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 72 pp. Paper- 
bound 45¢. 


This is a reference for use in an eleventh or twelfth grade occupations class 
or by counselors. It offers advice for young jobseekers, reviews the job out- 
look, and gives detailed information on duties, characteristics, qualifications, 
employment prospects, advancement opportunities, and location of about 88 
jobs of young workers. Major occupational groupings are semi-professional 
and technical, clerical and sales, service, apprentices, mechanics and _ repair- 
men, production jobs, material handlers, construction jobs, delivery jobs, and 
agriculture and marine. 
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Which College for You, by Edward Hodnett. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1960. 115 pp. $2.95. 

This handbook for a young person selecting a college suitable to his needs 
and ambitions discusses the problem, the solution, goals, self-analysis, research, 
and decision making. It includes a step-by-step action program chart involving 
the study of oneself and colleges. The book is especially appropriate for use 
in the fall of a student’s junior year in high school, prior to the choice of a 
college and alternatives by the middle of that school year. 


College Career Brief 

The First Year of College is Volume 10, Number 1, in the Career 
Briefs series published in 1960 by Pratt Institute. 

Career Briefs will be sent regularly to any school or library re- 
questing them and individual copies are furnished on request as 
long as the supply lasts. Write Editor, Career Briefs, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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A Vocational Approach to Counseling 


for Unwed Mothers 


by WILLIAM H. KNIGHT 


AS APPROACH to counseling 
unwed mothers is problemati- 
cal. Of various possibilities the vo- 
cational approach seems most prom- 
ising. 

Inmates in a home for unwed 
mothers! are typically apprehensive 
about their futures yet usually they 
are sensitive about discussing their 
problems with others not in their 
position or of their sex. The author 
undertook counseling in such an in- 
stitution. Because many of the girls 
were fearful and resentful of men it 
was decided that group counseling 
beginning with vocational guidance 
might serve as the least threatening 
type of approach. 

The groups varied in size from 
eight to 20 in number and ages 
were from 13 to 30. With few ex- 
ceptions, this was the first preg- 
nancy for the individuals and all ex- 
cept two had never been married. 
Individuals counseled were in all 
stages of gravidity, and a number 
were counseled briefly post-partum. 
Educational levels varied from 
junior high school to one or more 
years of college. Family back- 
grounds were similarly varied with 
some from the upper lower class 
and several from the upper middle 
class. Over half were from broken 
homes or homes where there was 
outright marital discord. Usually 
there was little or no history of re- 
ligious participation. 


WiiuiaM H. Knicut is State Super- 
visor of Guidance and Research, State 
Department of Education, Columbia, 


‘Friends Rescue Home, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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No attempt was made to conduct 
counseling of groups divided on the 
basis of any of the above exter- 
nal characteristics. Interestingly 
enough, the lack of homogeneity 
within the groups did not seem to 
seriously interfere with individual 
contributions to group counseling. 
Counseling was carried on once a 
week over a period of six months. 
Membership in the groups changed 
as inmates left and new ones en- 
tered the institution. 

As interests and aptitudes and 
other facets of vocational and edu- 
cational planning were discussed, 
such questions as, “How can I face 
my former employer,” “What shall 
I do about gossip among fellow 
workers (or classmates),” “Should 
I date men (or boys) who know 
about me,” and “How can I help 
my parents regain their confidence 
in me” were brought up. These 
concerns growing out of group vo- 
cational and educational planning 
reflected the real and deep-seated 
fears of the participants. Grad- 
ually, as the group felt more confi- 
dence among themselves and _ to- 
ward the counselor, other trepida- 
tions, only distantly if at all related 
to educational and vocational plan- 
ning, were discussed. Role playing 
was used extensively as a means of 
helping the groups develop new 
patterns of responses. Movies were 
shown on mental hygiene and mar- 
riage. 

Role playing and films plus group 
counseling were found to be effec- 
tive in developing insights and 
plans for now modes of behavior. 
As the girls time of delivery ap- 
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proached many evinced a deep 
concern over whether to keep the 
child or to allow it to become the 
ward of an adoption agency. This 
concern became a subject for both 
group and individual counseling. 
For some this was a very traumatic 
experience and _— supportive-type 
counseling was undertaken in these 
cases. 

Post-partum counselees had an 
immediate concern with re-entry 
into the main stream of society from 
the sheltered institutional setting. 
Problems of parental expectations, 
peer relations, and assuming a new 
or altered role were subjects for 
both group and individual sessions. 

Effectiveness of counseling was 
measured by reactions of the insti- 
tution’s personnel, those of social 
workers, those of the participants, 
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and by observation of behavior and 
attitudinal changes by professional 
persons. These subjective evalua- 
tions in most cases indicated im- 
provement in individual self-con- 
cepts, less friction between individ- 
uals, and attitudes of acceptance 
and adjustment to new and changed 
roles. The more education had by 
the counselee, the more effective 
the counseling appeared to be. A 
more valid evaluation would be the 
result of follow-ups which at the 
present time have not been under- 
taken. 

As compared to other types of 
clients, the unwed mothers were 
found to be more deeply motivated 
to explore solutions to their prob- 
lems, and generally were more in- 
trospective. In a setting such as 
this it is even more necessary than 
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elsewhere to zealously protect the 
individual’s desire for privacy and 
to guarantee complete confidence. 
While the success of this method 
of counseling is not documented by 
research methods, the writer is 
thoroughly convinced that the vo- 


cational approach to personal-social 
counseling for unwed mothers is 
sound. Vocational counseling may 
provide an avenue for development 
of rapport and initiating counseling 
with more serious and disturbing 
emotional overtones. 


A New NVGA Booklet 
How to Express Yourself Vocationally 





Copyright 1961, 32 Pages 
30¢ Per Copy; Quantity Prices Available 
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Parents Influence 
the Occupational Cheice 


of Ninth Grade Girls 


by BETTY K. STEINKE and HENRY R. KACZKOWSKI 


untor high school probably is 
J the first place where the an- 
swer to the question, “What would 
you like to be?” should be seriously 
considered. 

The reply in part reveals the 
degree to which a student’s self 
concept has developed. In addi- 
tion, it influences decisions concern- 
ing the student’s probable program 
in the senior high school. 


Girls, Mothers Queried 


To discover some of the factors 
influencing the occupational choice 
of ninth grade girls, a questionnaire 
was given to 100 girls enrolled in 
two health classes at Wilbur Wright 
Junior High School. In the first 
part of the questionnaire, which 
was completed in class, the girls 
listed their primary occupational 
choice and ranked factors they 
thought influenced their choice. 

In the second part of the ques- 
tionnaire, completed at home by 
the girl’s mother, she was asked to 
list (1) her preference of an occu- 
pation for her daughter; (2) the 
job at which she, herself, was cur- 
rently employed or which she had 
held before marriage; and (3) her 
own mother’s occupation. 

TABLE 1 shows the distribution 
of daughter’s occupational choice 


Betty STEINKE is Counselor at Wil- 
bur Wright Junior High School in Mil- 
waukee and Henry R. KAczkKowsk1 is 
Assistant Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, The University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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and mother’s employment. There 
were three times as many daugh- 
ters selecting a professional occu- 
pation as there were mothers em- 
ployed at that level. No daughter 
selected managerial or sales work; 
in the sales category 11 per cent of 
the mothers were employed. 


Mother Influence High 


It is somewhat surprising to find 
from TABLE 2 that 76 per cent of 
the mothers are in general agree- 
ment with the occupational choice 
of their daughters. This high in- 
cidence of agreement indicates that 
mothers and daughters probably 
have spent time discussing voca- 
tional plans even at this early date. 

This is in part substantiated by 
the results of the ranking by daugh- 
ters of factors influencing their oc- 
cupational — choice. Influencing 
factors in rank order are as follows: 
(1) parent; (2) ability and per- 
sonal factors; (3) relative or friend; 
(4) people in occupation; (5) 


books and magazines; (6) school 
subject; (7) best marks; (8) other. 
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TABLE 1 


Occupational Choice of Daughter and Employment of Mother 








Per Cent, Mother 
Occupational Area Daughter Choice Employment 
Clerical and kindred 34 40 
Teaching 19 3 
Semi-professional 13 4 
Service 11 7 
Nursing 10 5 
Professional (misc. ) 9 3 
Protective 1 1 
Agriculture 1 0 
Skilled 1 4 
Unskilled l 13 
Managerial 0 3 
Sales and kindred 0 11 
Transportation 0 1 
Semi-skilled 0 1 
Never employed 0 4 





At this grade level it seems that 
the human element is the greatest 
influencing factor in “selling” an 
occupation to the individual. The 
results further suggest that per- 
sonnel concerned with program- 
ming for the senior high school 
should in some manner discover 
the occupational preference of the 
parents for their children. Though 
parental influence in occupational 
choice may later diminish, current 
desires can serve as a convenient 
starting point for realistic future 
planning. 


The relationship between grand- 
mothers’ employment and grand- 
daughters’ occupational choice was 
rather difficult to establish. Gen- 
erally speaking, the granddaugh- 
ters’ occupational choices were at 
a higher level than the employment 
area of the grandmothérs. How- 
ever, if the grandmother’s occupa- 
tion was a profession, the daugh- 
ter’s occupational level was profes- 
sional, and the granddaughter’s oc- 
cupational choice was in the pro- 
fessional area. 
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TABLE 2 


Preference of Mother and Occupational Choice of Daughter 








Preferences Per Cent 

Both chose same level, activity, or enterprise 76 
Mother chose a professional or high prestige level occupation 

in contrast to daughter’s lower level choice 15 
Mother non-commital or wished daughter would choose differ- 

ent occupation 6 
Mother chose service occupation as contrasted to daughter’s cleri- 

cal field choice 3 
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Occupations Unit Developed 


The general results of the ques- 
tionnaire were used as a starting 
point for an eight-week unit on 
occupations. At the end of the 
unit an evaluation was made of the 
techniques used during the class 
and the impact of the unit on the 
girls’ occupational choice. 

The students were unanimous in 
their high rating of small discussion 
sessions. The chief merits of this 
procedure were (1) exchange of 
information, (2) more interest than 
oral reports, (3) learning about 
jobs even though not specifically 
interested in them. The students 
were of the opinion that most of 
the oral reports lacked “life.” 

Students also liked the idea of 
keeping a personal folder on occu- 
pations. In this folder they kept 
their notes on reading about occu- 
pations, interviews with parents 
and friends, and jottings from oral 
reports and buzz sessions. From 
observation it was felt that the 
above-average student liked to work 
independently and with minimum 
of direction. The other students 
wanted structured assignments and 
guidance in the use of occupational 
material. 

Class members were divided on 
the value of the films. To a certain 
extent “old fashioned” dress and 
hair styles unduly influenced view- 
ing and perception of the occupa- 
tion. This was countered in part 
by giving the students an overview 
of the film and stressing the salient 
points of the occupation. 


Early Exploration Encouraged 


While there was no attempt to 
force an early choice of occupation, 
the unit did have an impact on the 
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girls. Many of them were confused 
about the appropriateness of their 
occupational choice. Some did not 
realize that so many occupations 
were open to women. A few were 
more convinced than before the 
start of the unit that they had made 
a “correct” choice of an occupation. 
Most of the girls said they had come 
to realize the importance of think- 
ing about the training requirements 
of an occupation as well as its fi- 
nancial returns. 

The final step of the evaluation 
was to ask the girls to review the 
occupational choice they made be- 
fore the start of the unit. Twenty- 
nine made a change in their orig- 
inal choice. Eleven changed the 
field and 18 made changes within 
the field. The changes were con- 
sistent with the mothers’ occupa- 
tional preference. 

Though a unit on occupations 
may have limited impact on the 
selection of an occupation—and this 
is as it should be—it can provide an 
organized start toward investigating 
occupations. It provides a topic 
which leads a student and parent 
into discussion of future plans. The 
unit should be supplemented by 
career programs for parents and 
conferences with parents in which 
abilities and talents are discussed. 
Carrying out these steps should 
minimize some of the confusion 
that takes place when individual 
student programs are made for 
senior high school. 

The results of this study seem 
to indicate that a junior high school 
counselor should become aware of 
the parents’ occupational prefer- 
ences for their children. They are 
important influences on the stu- 
dents’ occupational choice, educa- 
tional plans, and the long life ahead. 


* 


Luck has a peculiar way of favoring those who don’t depend on it. 
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Why Score 
the Rate-of-Work Test? 


by DONALD 


S SPEED OR accuracy the better 

measure of clerical aptitude? 
This little study will give some of 
the answers. 

The rate-of-work test is a type of 
clerical perception test used as a 
part of many merit system exami- 
nations for clerical classifications. 
It consists, typically, of 360 pairs of 
names and numbers, such as the 
following: 

Mitchell Dairy Co.— 
Mitchell Dairy Co. 
3967822—3967822 

The task of the examinee is to 
indicate on a separate answer sheet 
whether the elements of each pair 
are exactly the same or whether 
they are different. The examinee 
is given a chance to study six ex- 
amples correctly marked and then 
to mark 12 examples for practice. 
Next the candidate is allowed ex- 
actly 15 minutes to mark as many 
as he can of the 360 items. He 
is instructed to work as rapidly as 
possible without making mistakes. 
The test is an adaptation of the 
Minnesota Clerical Test, which has 
been widely used in the selection 
of office machine operators and 
other clerical workers. 

Three methods of scoring the 
rate-of-work test are considered in 
this study: (1) number of items 
attempted, (2) number of items 
answered correctly, and (3) num- 
ber of items answered correctly less 


Dona.p G. Barker is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas. 
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number of items answered incor- 
rectly. A sample of 35 rate-of- 
work tests, all administered at the 
same time to a group of graduating 
high school seniors, was scored 
by each of the three methods for 
the purpose of this comparison. 
The number of examinees, 35, was 
sufficient to establish statistically 
significant relationships among. all 
the variables considered. Inter- 
correlations were computed be- 
tween the scores obtained by the 
respective methods of scoring and 
also between these scores and two 
other variables that were avail- 
able: (1) scores on a plain copy 
typing test—a 10-minute typing 
test which measures typing speed 
almost altegether, since only a very 
small penalty is assessed for errors, 
and (2) scores on a rough draft 
test—a test which almost exclusively 
measures typing abilities other than 
speed, since enough time (20 min- 
utes) is allowed for all but the 
very slowest typists to complete a 
corrected copy of a one-page rough 
draft containing a large proportion 
of numerical material in tabular 
form. 

The rate-of-work test is essen- 
tially a test of speed and accuracy 
in performing a simple clerical 
task. The three methods of scor- 
ing the test which have been men- 
tioned differ principally in the rela- 
tive weights they place on speed 
and accuracy. Each of the meth- 
ods will be discussed in relation to 
the others and in relation to the - 
other variables that were available. 
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Items Attempted 


Number of items attempted is 
purely a measure of speed of per- 
ception, with no credit given for 
accuracy. Indeed, any attention 
the examinee gives to accuracy 
would lower his score by this scor- 
ing method, since a wrong answer 
would receive exactly the same 
credit as a correct answer. The 
ideal way to take the test, under 
this method of scoring, would be 
to check answers as fast as possible, 
without regard to the correctness 
of answers; or better still, without 
taking the time to look at the ques- 
tions. Such a technique is pre- 
vented, however, by the set given 
in the instructions: “. . . both the 
amount of work done and accuracy 
are important. You should work 
as rapidly as possible and still be 
accurate. .. .” 

As the test is administered, ex- 
aminees give some attention to ac- 
curacy as well as to speed. As a 
result, practically the same ranking 
of examinees is obtained by scor- 
ing the number attempted as by 
scoring the number answered cor- 
rectly (r of 0.983) or the number 
answered correctly less the number 
answered incorrectly (r of 0.932). 
The number of rate-of-work items 


attempted is also significantly re- 
lated to the score on the plain copy 
typing test (r of 0.543) and the 
score on the rough draft typing test 
(r of 0.664). Correlations between 
the number of rate-of-work items 
attempted and the other variables 
are given in Table 1. 


Items Correct 


Counting the number of items 
answered correctly is a_ straight- 
forward method of measuring both 
speed and accuracy of perception 
in that it takes both factors into 
account by subtracting the number 
of errors from the total number of 
items attempted. This “rights” 
score is less dependent on speed 
than is the score based on number 
of items attempted and is less de- 
pendent on accuracy than is the 
“rights less wrongs” score, which 
subiracts from the number of 
items attempted, in effect, twice 
the number of errors made. 

The “rights” score, however, is 
very closely related to the scores 
based on number attempted (r of 
0.983) and the number right less 
the number wrong (r of 0.983, 
also). “Rights” score is also sig- 
nificantly related to scores on the 
plain copy test (r of 0.574) and 
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TABLE | 
Intercorrelations between Part—Scores on Clerk-Typist Examinations (N = 35) 








Variables g 3 4 5 

1. Rate-of-work, attempted 0.983 0.932 0.543 0.664 
2. Rate-of-work, rights 0.983 0.574 0.678 
3. Rate-of-work, rights less wrongs 0.586 0.669 
4. Plain copy typing 0.544 
5. Rough draft typing 

Means 137.77 134.63 131.49 4451 71.46 

Standard deviations 18.35 18.16 18.60 8.70 36.45 





All the above correlations are significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 
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the rough draft test (r of 0.678). 
Table 1 shows these correlations. 


Rights Minus Wrongs 

Scoring the rate-of-work test on 
the basis of “rights less wrongs”; 
that is, applying the so-called cor- 
rection for chance success, places 
relatively more emphasis on accu- 
racy than does the simple “rights” 
score in that it subtracts from the 
total number of items attempted 
two points for each error made, 
while allowing only one point for 
each correct response. 

Practically, however, these two 
measures yield substantially identi- 
cal results, being correlated to the 
extent of 0.983, and both being re- 
lated significantly and to about the 
same degree with the plain copv 
and rough draft typing tests. All 
these correlations are shown in 


Table 1. 


Conclusions and Summary 


Table 1 summarizes the results 
of this comparison of alternate 
methods of scoring the rate-of-work 
test. Scores based on the number 
of items attempted has the theo- 
retical disadvantage that it gives no 
weight at all to accuracy, stressing 
speed entirely, but this method does 
have the practical advantage that 
it yields almost identical results as 
the other more refined measures 


(r’s of 0.983 and 0.932), while it 
requires no scoring for accuracy. 
In other words, since accuracy ac- 
counts for so little of the total var- 
iance of the test, as compared with 
speed, accuracy can be ignored with 
little effect on the relative rank of 
the candidates on the test—at least 
in the small and relatively homo- 
geneous sample used in this inves- 
tigation. 

In a sense, the typing tests can 
be considered as criteria for the 
concurrent validity of the rate-of- 
work test as a predictor of success 
in a basic clerical skill—typing. 
Since all the examinees included 
in this analysis were inexperienced 
high school seniors having had at 
least roughly equivalent experience 
and training in typing, the rate-of- 
work score, presumably an aptitude 
measure little affected by experi- 
ence and training, should correlate 
positively with the typing scores if 
it is a valid aptitude test. 

Such a relationship, statistically 
significant, was consistently found, 
regardless of the method used in 
scoring the rate-of-work test. The 
“rights less wrongs” had slightly the 
highest validity (r of 0.586) for 
the plain copy typing criterion, 
while the “rights” method corre- 
lated highest (r of 0.678) with 
the rough draft typing criterion. 





Science Attitudes Reported 





Attitudes of Certain High School Seniors Toward Science and 
Scientific Careers is one of the Science Manpower Project Monograph 
series published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


The monograph, which has implications for the improvement of 


science education and guidance, 


was written by Hugh Allen, Jr., 


published in 1959, and is available for $1.25 per copy. 
The study covers the views of 3,057 seniors expecting to graduate 
in the spring of 1957 from 20 of the public high schools of New 


Jersey. 
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G. Kerra Funston, “Economic 
Illiteracy: Unsolved Problem of 
American Education,” Balance 
Sheet, 41 (May, 1960), pp. 388— 
391, 398. 

Economic illiteracy is widespread 
in this country and is due largely to 
the failure to teach economics in the 
schools. Often where it is taught, it is 
poorly taught. 

Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, believes this weak- 
ness in our educational system can and 
must be recognized and _ removed. 
This can be done “by strengthening 
our teaching standards and introduc- 
ing economics into the classroom as a 
part of life, rather than as something 
apart from life.” 


+ + + 


Epwarp J. NEuMErR, “Operation 
College Day,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, 35 
(May, 1960), pp. 294-297. 


The problem of college day in three 
neighboring schools in California was 
typical of that faced by many other 
schools. Reactions of college repre- 
sentatives attending those functions 
indicated that they doubted the effec- 
tiveness of the effort. 

The schools together developed 
careful plans for one program to serve 
the needs of all three schools in the 
district. Care was taken to see that 
colleges to which graduates were likely 
to go had representatives at the meet- 
ing and that both the pupils and the 
parents were prepared prior to the 
sessions so that they would be able to 
get maximum benefits from the visit 
of the college people. 
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“And to make sure their apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm was not lost in the 
shuffle of transient verbalism, several 
dozen of the schools represented have 
taken the trouble to write letters, 
which were a fitting final testimony to 
the value of a well-planned project in 
educational guidance.” 


+ + + 


NEAL R. EpmMuNpD and CHARLES 
GuzzeTtta, “The Democratic 
Classroom,” Peabody Journal, 38 
(July, 1960), pp. 3-6. 


Those interested in the development 
of a philosophy of guidance by 
teachers will be interested, and per- 
haps discouraged, in this study of a 
random sample of 145 teachers. The 
teachers were asked to react to the 
essentiality of certain conditions in a 
democratic school situation. They 
were largely in agreement on only a 
few of the conditions. It was noted, 
also, that the classroom teachers and 
the “experts,” those who write books 
on the subject of school democracy, 
are far from agreement as to what are 
the basic elements of a democratic 
classroom. 


+ + + 


“Blind Faith in the 
Method,” Peabody 
(May, 1960), Pp. 


Preccy JAMEs, 
Scientific 
Journal, 37 
353-354. 
The awe in which “scientific 

method” is held by many people sets 

it above other methods of evaluation. 

Guidance workers should carefully ex- 
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amine the implications of this tendency 
in their areas of activity and not be 
led into the unscientific fallacy of con- 
sidering the “scientific method” in- 
fallible. 

“Two ever-present conditions lead 
to a margin of error in the scientific 
method. Certain allowable errors 
always exist in any measuring instru- 
ment since there is no smallest unit. 
Also the experimental techniques and 
the choice of data vary to some extent 
with the individual. Thus this method 
is susceptible to error and can lead 
only to probable truths.” 

“Science may be defined as that 
which has been proved by the scien- 
tific method. In expressing this ‘blind 
faith’ in science, the public is failing 
to use the clear, logical thinking which 
is one of the primary aims of the sci- 
entific method.” 


++ + 


Eart H. Hanson, “What to Do 
About High School Marriages,” 
Education, 80 (May, 1960), p. 
574. 


Four aspects of a policy to deal with 
the problem are suggested. (1) Ad- 
vise against high-school marriage. (2) 
When a marriage occurs, don’t “fire” 
the youngster(s) out of school but do 
what is possible to give the new home 
a good start. (3) Carefully study each 
individual case and treat each on the 
basis of findings. (4) If the girl 
becomes pregnant, see that she with- 
draws from school, but accomplish 
that withdrawal in such a way, if 
possible, to ensure the future support 
of the school by the young parents. 


+ + + 


Ferra B. BayMur and C. H. Pat- 
TERSON, “A Comparison of Three 
Methods of Assisting Undera- 
chieving High School Students,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
7 (Summer, 1960), pp. 83—90. 
The total N involved was only 32. 

There were eight underachievers in 

each of four groups. One was a con- 
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trol group, one received counseling, a 
third was involved in a weekly group 
guidance situation, and the fourth 
group participated in a “one-session 
motivational counseling” situation. 

The purpose of the study was to try 
to find ways of helping underachievers. 
The results were largely negative, no 
one technique proving markedly better 
than another. There was some evi- 
dence that the counseling method had 
greater efficacy than the others. It 
was suggested that the results showed 
“that it may be better to leave under- 
achievers alone, rather than pointing 
out their failure to achieve adequately 
and exhorting them to do something 
about it.” 


++ + 


Curtis Paut Ramsey, “Testing in 
Tomorrow’s School,” Educational 
Leadership, 17 (May, 1960), pp. 
503, 506-508, 526. 

The prediction is “that curricular 
and evaluative functions will be 
merged in the school of 1985.” There 
is a present senseless chaos of testing 
functions and curricular functions. 
We shall pass the day when curricu- 
lum specialist is distinct from the test- 
ing specialist. 

“In the school of the future, the 
person with the most complete infor- 
mation about any one student will be 
that student. Increasingly, self-ap- 
praisal and evaluation will be con- 
sidered the central goal of testing and 
evaluation; and curriculum  adjust- 
ments themselves will be made by 
many students with the assistance of 
new tests and counseling procedures.” 


+ + + 


Howarp O. Meucne, “Willingness 
to Work + Willingness to 
Learn = Progress,” American Vo- 
cational Journal, 35 (April, 
1960), pp. 12-13. 

An employee must contribute 
toward earning a profit for his com- 
pany. “This basic fact seems to have 
totally eluded the majority of both our 
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high school and college graduates, as 
well as their parents. Today’s students 
do not even vaguely attempt to define 
in their minds the potential value of 
their services to their employer. It is 
rather a question of how much is their 
employer willing to pay for their 
august presence on the premises.” 

There is no lack of available talent 
or ability to learn among the personnel 
of most companies. Rather, the lack 
is in the initiative and willingness to 
work and learn. In this case educa- 
tors can make a positive contribution 
by a clear distinction in their philoso- 
phy and practice between “motiva- 
tion” and “amusement.” It seems a 
curious circumstance that our students 
find themselves in a position wherein 
they can virtually dictate the accept- 
ance or rejection of knowledge or its 
presentation : There is no 
short-cut to learning and self-improve- 
ment and the only prerequisite to 
knowledge and progress is the willing- 
ness to work and learn.” 


+ + + 


MarGAaRET MeEap, “Marrying in 
Haste in College,” Columbia 
University Forum, 3 (Spring, 
1960), pp. 31-34. 


Marriage in college takes away from 
the individuals concerned that freedom 
from responsibilities which is basic to 
the roaming of the vistas of scholar- 
ship inherent in the traditional view of 
the four-year post-puberty college 
career. 

There are two “ominous trends” 
which can be noted among student 
marriages. One is the “successful” 
marriage in which the partners “have 
no chance to find themselves in college 
because they have clung to each other 
so exclusively.” The other is the more 
tragic type of marriage in which the 
wife first supports the husband while 
he finishes school and is then deserted 
by him. 

For most couples marriage in college 
is inconsistent with a full student life. 
In cases when choices have been made 
maturely and where both individuals 
are doing valuable academic work, 
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“complete economic independence 
should be provided. For other types 
of student marriages, economic help 
should be refused.” 


++ + 


Rosert Hoppock, “How to Get the 
Job Candidate to Talk About 
Himself,” Personnel Administra- 
tion, 23 (May-June, 1960), pp. 
51, 64. 

“Give him your complete attention. 

Look at him. 

Make a real effort to understand 
what he tells you. 

. Ask questions about anything you 

do not understand. 

Try to detect the feelings he ex- 
presses in his choice of words, his tone 
of voice, his facial expression. 

Indicate your understanding and ac- 
ceptance as you would in any con- 
versation with a person you like—by a 
smile, a nod, or ‘um-hum!’ 

Occasionally summarize very briefly 
what he has told you. 

When you can, reflect the feelings 
he has expressed, for example, “You 
enjoyed that. ‘That was a little 
upsetting.’ ‘You wouldn’t' want 
a a 


+ + + 


Harowp F, YuKEr and J. R. Biock, 
“Common Sense About Psycho- 
logical Tests,” Personnel, 37 
(May-June, 1960), pp 44-50. 


Tests should be used by personnel 
managers. They should not be con- 
sidered infallible. They should be 
used only when their cost can be justi- 
fied. Studies have indicated that tests 
often give better information about 
prospective employees than other 
techniques do. 

Selection decisions should be made 
on the basis of information furnished 
by other techniques in addition to 
testing. Tests that can be faked 
should not, of course, be used in the 
selection of employees. 

“The selection, administration, and 
interpretation of psychological tests 
have not yet become such simplified 
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operations that they can be classed in 
the do-it-yourself category. Before 
embarking on any test program, man- 
agement should take steps to secure 
qualified, reputable assistance.” 


+ + + 


Mrs. PALMER REPPE and CHARLES 
F. Wrose., “An Industrial Arts 
Program for the Slow Learner,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, 49 (September, 
1960), pp. 49-50. 


This is a summary of work with slow 
learners in the public schools of 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. English, 
arithmetic, spelling, and reading have 
been especially tailored for slow 
learner use. 

Various kinds of art forms have been 
particularly adapted for this area. 
They include leathercraft, marbling, 
woodburning, stick printing, basket 
weaving, weaving, graphic arts, plaster 
of paris, clay modeling, soap carving, 


construct some of their own aids. 
+ + + 
Paut F. Muncer, “Guidance for 
Rural Schools,” Education, 80 
(April, 1960), pp. 488-490. 


Getting guidance services for rural 
schools is a forbidding task in the face 
of conditions which are making it diffi- 
cult to secure qualified classroom 
teachers. 

Possible approaches to the problem 
include the shared counselor plan, the 
hiring of counselors by county school 
systems to operate on a county-wide 
basis, and the setting up of “counsel- 
ing centers” in various parts of a state. 
These centers can provide some of the 
basic services to a limited extent to 
some of the pupils. But “Counseling 
centers geographically separated from 
the schools cannot adequately substi- 
tute for an integrated system of guid- 
ance in the schools, but they may 
serve as temporary substitutes until 
smaller schools combine into consoli- 


and bookbinding. Audio-visual aids 
have proved very helpful. The pupils 


dated systems wealthy enough to es- 
tablish their own guidance services.” 


George E. Myers Dies at &9 


Prof-Emeritus George E. Myers of the University of Michigan, 
recipient of the NVGA Meritorious Service Award in 1959, died in 
Washington, D. C., on January 9 at the age of 89 while attending 
the White House Conference on Aging. 

He was serving as a delegate from the state of Kansas where he 
has lived in Concordia since retiring in 1942. 

Dr. Myers was president of NVGA in 1931-32 and served as as- 
sociate editor of The Vocational Guidance Magazine which later 
became Occupations, forerunner of The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal and the Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 

Among his several books are the famous Principles and Techniques 
of Vocational Guidance, which has had numerous revisions and re- 
printings including a Chinese language edition, and Planning Your 
Future which he coauthored. His articles have continued to appear 
in professional journals and newspapers in recent years. 

At the University of Michigan from 1917 to 1942 Prof. Myers 
organized the department of industrial education and served as 
professor of vocational education and guidance. 
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Physically Disabled Friend 


by LOUIS J. CANTONI and LUCILE CANTONI 
RKRBBBRBBRBRBBRRLBRLBBRBBRRBRLBRBBRBRBRBBBRLBBRBBRBBRwBBH 


ne an DISABILITY may per- 
sist through months, years, or 
a lifetime. Many of the crippled, 
the blind, the deaf, and the chron- 
ically ill can hardly hope to be re- 
lieved of their disablements. 

Initially, in your relationship 
with such an individual, there may 
be no way of helping him to resolve 
a personal problem. Thus your 
disabled friend may have a per- 
sonal problem which, to you, is so 
glaring that only with great effort 
can you turn your attention away 
from it. Yet there is apparently 
nothing you can say or do about it 
because, although the physical dis- 
ability itself is not an acute prob- 
lem, the fact of the disablement 
pervades your entire relationship 
and creates barriers to easy com- 
munication. 

To develop a healthy relationship 
with such an individual, you must 
cultivate a healthy attitude toward 
human disablement. For if you 
are to be the friend of a disabled 
person, you must, as he must, learn 
to live with his disability. 


Louis J. Cantoni is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Coordinator 
of the Rehabilitation Counselor Train- 
ing Program at Wayne State Univer- 
sity in Detroit. Lucire CANTONI, now 
housewife and mother, was formerly a 
Supervisor of Social Casework in De- 
troit and Flint, Michigan. The pres- 
ent article will appear as a section in 
their book Counseling Your Friends, 
which will appear in 1961 under the 
imprint of the William-Frederick 
Press, New York 55, N. Y. 
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A realistic, matter-of-fact attitude 
toward disability is a healthy atti- 


tude. It neither exaggerates nor 
denies the disability. It focuses at- 
tention on the healthy aspects of 
the total person, never forgetting, 
however, the limitations imposed 
by the disabling condition. It en- 
courages the disabled individual to 
become as independent as possible, 
applauding him for the gains he 
makes along his difficult path. 

Thus the youngster with cerebral 
palsy is encouraged to carry his 
own tray in the school cafeteria. 
When he spills his milk, it is wiped 
up and his plastic cup refilled with- 
out fuss. His family, his teachers, 
and his friends rejoice when he can 
carry his tray and eat his meal 
without incident. What for a 
normal youngster is a simple feat, 
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for this disabled child becomes an 
act of heroism. 

On the other hand, it is foolhardy 
to commend a disabled individual 
who refuses to accept limitations 
imposed by his disability. It is 
false bravery for a youngster with 
a severe heart condition to play in 
competitive sports. A physically 
disabled person must learn to live 
as effectively as possible within his 
limitations. 

But is that not the fate of all of 
us? Each man must learn to live as 
effectively as possible within his 
own special set of limitations. For 
example, you may have what, in 
effect, constitutes an artistic disa- 
bility. Let us say that you are en- 
raptured by a sunset—your whole 
being aches to record your impres- 
sion of that sunset on canvas. But 
you know from past efforts that 
your brush can never catch what 
you see with your eyes and with 
your imagination. You would be 
a fool to spend your life trying to 
become a painter, because you are 
too limited in artistic talents. So 
you accept your limitations and 
capitalize upon abilities which you 
do have. 

Since most of the people in the 
world share your disability for 
painting, you do not consider your- 
self an object of pity. You do not 
expect your friends to think of you 
as an artistically disabled individ- 
ual. Rather, you expect their 
esteem for the skills and talents 
which you do possess. 

Let’s explore the implications of 
this kind of thinking. Let’s say 
that you know a physically disabled 
individual—a blind man. You may 
have much in common with this 
man, sharing his occupation or pro- 
fession, attending the same church, 
or living on the same block. You 
have many things you can talk 
about with him, just as you would 
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with a sighted friend. He may 
have a special quality which you 
respect, perhaps an unusual musical 
talent. Your respect has nothing 
to do with his blindness. He may 
also have remarkable personal qual- 
ities, such as a keen sense of humor, 
tolerance for the foibles of others, a 
tempered optimism. Again your 
high regard has nothing to do with 
his blindness. On the other hand 
he may have one or two annoying 
traits; he may be illogical at times, 
argumentative. And again your 
response to him as an individual 
has nothing to do with the fact of 
his blindness. You see him as a 
person, you respond to him as a 
person, you accept him as a person. 

If you are not comfortable with 
his blindness, that one fact of his 
life may keep you from developing 
a satisfying friendship with him. 
Let us say that his lack of vision 
disturbs you. You may find your- 
self weighing your every word to 
avoid making any reference to his 
blindness. This becomes a formid- 
able task because, in the English 
language, the word “see” is used in 
scores of ways to yield a great va- 
riety of meanings. Thus good con- 
versation is precluded—you have 
permitted undue concern for his 
visual disability to raise a_lin- 
guistic barrier. 

Such concern may also occasion 
many unnecessary and uncomfort- 
able acts in his behalf. If you are 
anxious about his ability to go up 
stairs or to get into a car, you may 
half carry him, causing him to lose 
his balance. Or you may push 
him ahead of you as you walk, try- 
ing to steer him from behind but 
actually leaving him to encounter 
every obstacle in his path. When 
he wants to sit, you may find your- 
self trying to push him into a chair. 
Or you may shout at him; or use 
another individual as interpreter 
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when you address him because you 
think his blindness affects all his 
means of communication. A blind 
person is subjected to these and 
many other unpleasant attentions 
by well-meaning individuals who 
are uneasy with the fact of blind- 
ness. 

If you will sit back and observe 
a blind friend carefully, you will 
find many effective ways to assist 
him. As you are about to walk 
down the street, offer him your arm. 
He will hold your arm at the elbow 
or wrist. Then walk a little ahead 
of him so that he can sense hazards 
before reaching them. If there are 
stairs to climb, just put his hand 
on the rail. To offer him a seat, 
place his hand on the back of a 
chair. Since he cannot see you, it 
is courteous to greet him when 
you come into his presence and to 


say goodby when you leave him. 
When you are dining together, it is 
in order to tell him what is being 
served and to cut his meat for him. 
These and other courtesies will put 
you and your blind friend at ease, 
minimizing his disability. 

You will discover many ways to 
help a physically disabled friend— 
if you are comfortable with his dis- 
ability and if you take time to ob- 
serve him carefully. But keeping 
a list of things to do will hardly im- 
prove your relationship. More than 
this, you need to develop a healthy 
attitude toward his disablement— 
then you will be free to react to- 
ward him as a whole person. Ac- 
cepting his limitations realistically, 
you will find many avenues to re- 
duce the impact of his disabling 
condition and to offer him construc- 
tive help with personal problems. 


Ciwil Seruice for College Graduates 


U. S. Civil Service Commission Announcement No. 240 describes 
the 1961 Federal Service Entrance Examination which provides for 
the Federal Government’s annual intake of college graduates into 
most occupational fields in competitive civil service other than 
engineering and science. 

Federal establishments make about 5,000 appointments each 
year to 60 career fields, with positions located in Washington, D. C., 
and throughout the United States. 

Grade GS-5 ($4,345 a year), Grade GS-7 ($5,355), Grade 
GS-9 ($6,435) positions are involved. 

Applicants must file Application Card Form 5000-AB before 
January 26 for Management Internships and before April 27 for 
General Positions. 


o o = 
Sign in a blacksmith shop: “The hours is until the work isn’t.”— 
Ruth Mackenzie 
o e = 


Experience is what makes you wonder how it got a reputation for 
being the best teacher.—Franklin P. Jones 
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University Problems 


Threaten Early 


by BARBARA A. KIRK 


HE ONLY REAL PROSPECT of 

helping university freshmen 
with adjustment problems is to 
meet them head on and early. At 
least that seems to be true at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Counseling Center. 

Students are eligible for full pro- 
fessional, vocational, and educa- 
tional counseling service prior to 
their enrollment and just as soon as 
they have been provisionally ad- 
mitted to the University. There- 
fore, students who intend to enroll 
for the first time in a fall semester 
start contacting the Counseling 
Center for appointments as early as 
May. By August, weeks prior to 
registration, the Counseling Center 
is flooded with requests for appoint- 
ments with students who come to 
Berkeley from their homes all over 
Northern California and, in some 
instances, up from Southern Cali- 
fornia specifically for counseling. 


Freshmen Are Apprehensive 


These incoming students are re- 
sponding to a very brief notice 
issued by the Admissions Office in 
the same envelope with the state- 
ment of admission. Sometimes 
high school principals or counselors 
suggest to students that they should 
contact the Counseling Center 
early; sometimes parents provide 
the incentive. But ordinarily it is 
the student himself who writes’ in 


BARBARA A. Kirk is Manager, Coun- 
seling Center, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 
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inquiring about the service and 
makes his own appointments. 

Commonly, early visitors to the 
Counseling Center are apprehen- 
sive about what lies ahead. They 
have heard various reports about 
what is in store for them at the 
University and, particularly, how 
large, how difficult, and how com- 
petitive the University is. They are 
unsure of the basic organization of 
the University, uninformed as to 
such technical matters as the dif- 
ference between high school units 
and college units. They are con- 
cerned about how one plans an 
individual program of study, how 
one finds his way from building to 
building, and a myriad of other 
matters about which only experi- 
ence or counseling will provide the 
answer. 

What many of these students 
are really seeking is orientation— 
concrete knowledge in advance of 
the kind of experience upon which 
they are about to embark. Only 
this can allay their anxieties and 
make it possible for them to ap- 
proach the beginning of their col- 
lege years with equanimity. 


Basic Adjustments Necessary 


For most students coming to the 
University the basic initial adjust- 
ment is that of becoming an in- 
creasingly self-dependent adult, in- 
dependent from the protection of 
the family. Many students are 
away from home for the first time, 
and for many of them home is in 
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small, rural communities quite un- 
like the complexity of the urban 
one to which they have come. 

In many instances they are faced 
for the first time with taking re- 
sponsibility for themselves without 
parents, teachers, or counselors to 
remind, push, or nag them about 
studying or indeed about handling 
any of the details of living. Many 
students are not accustomed to 
making decisions which affect 
themselves and find themselves hav- 
ing great difficulty in handling even 
the smallest ones regarding their 
daily lives. 

For these reasons there is a great 
deal of acute homesickness among 
students the first few weeks and 
there are many who vacillate be- 
tween wanting to stay and try and 
wanting to go home and give up. 
There are the suitcases which are 
packed and unpacked, over and 
over, for several days until—hope- 
fully—they remain unpacked as the 
student finds that he is capable of 
adjusting to this new and, for him, 
all but overwhelming experience. 


Living Arrangements Puzzling 


An important element in a stu- 
dent’s finding his way is the choice 
of living arrangement. On this 
campus, there is limited university- 
sponsored housing for students, fra- 
ternities and sororities, university- 
approved boarding houses and 
rooming houses, and cooperative 
living groups. Many students com- 
mute from homes in various parts 
of the Bay Area and many live in 
rooms in private homes or in apart- 
ments in the university area. 

Deciding on the type of living 
accommodation is an important 
early decision and adjustment to 
group living and to one or more 
roommates requires new and un- 
familiar behavior for many stu- 
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dents. It involves not only inde- 
pendence from family but addi- 
tional development in getting along 
with people who are unrelated, who 
are of a peer group, who may or 
may not be of one’s own selection, 
and with whom one must live in 
relatively close quarters. 

Both adjusting to living arrange- 
ments and finding one’s place so- 
cially are imperative at this time. 
How much social life is one going 
to elect? Will it be at the expense 
of studies or circumscribed because 
studies come first? What kind of 
people will one select for friends or 
with whom one will date? 


Group Life Challenges 


If a student (as so many are) is 
shy, inarticulate, self-conscious, and 
inexperienced in making new con- 
tacts, developing good relationships 
may at this age and stage become 
an acute problem in a large uni- 
versity. The student may have 
come alone and there may not 
have been anyone who preceded 
him from the area in which he lives. 
Improving in one or another area 
of interpersonal relationships be- 
comes a matter of continued deep 
concern with many students. 

Finding one’s way into groups is 
part of this problem but there are 
other implications. In addition to 
all the other demands of college, 
one commits himself in the number 
and kind of activities he elects to 
engage in. Similarly, the election 
of particular groups with which to 
identify and the furthering of inter- 
ests in university-sponsored activi- 
ties are elements in the total life 
pattern during the university years. 

With financial limitations, as is 
the case with a large majority of 
students at a state university, time 
is necessarily being spent in remu- 
nerative work. While work per- 
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force may dominate the allocation 
of a student’s time, it can be a con- 
structive experience. Work, if 
carefully chosen, may be satisfying 
and helpful in determining a future 
vocation. 

Academic Fears Mount 

Perhaps the aspect of adjustment 
to college which most immediately 
affects a student’s feeling of success 
or failure is that of academic per- 
formance. Students are unpre- 
pared, to a lesser or greater extent, 
for the way in which instruction is 
conducted in a University. Many 
of them are unacquainted with the 
system of lectures and know little, if 
anything, about how to take notes 
effectively. 

They are unprepared for the 
rapidity which which material is 
covered in their courses, and find, 
very often too late, that if they do 
not keep up in each course regu- 
larly they will fall behind so seri- 
ously that in attempting to catch 
up in one course time is taken from 
another for which it is sorely 
needed. For the first time they are 
on their own, time-wise, and must 
themselves* govern the scheduling 
of their time and the amount and 
intensity of their studying. 

Many of the able students at the 
University have had so little diffi- 
culty in doing well in high school 
that they have not learned proper 
study methods, techniques, or self- 
discipline. It is difficult for many 
students to correct both attitudes 
toward study and methods of study 
which quickly are shown to be in- 
adequate in relation to the compe- 
tition demanded of them in a uni- 
versity setting. 

With approximately twelve per 
cent of high school graduates ad- 
missible to this university and with 


* 


a 


grading on the curve, the situation 
becomes quite competitive. For 
many students concentration is dif_i- 
cult, and for many whose reading 
is relatively slow and whose study- 
ing is laborious excess time is re- 
quired to achieve the same results 
that other students can obtain with 
far less expenditure of time and 
effort. 


Exams Add Difficulties 


There is the consequent dis- 
couragement which culminates 
in anxieties at examination time 
with the fears related to the taking 
of examinations and the results 
from them. Examination taking 
intensifies the difficulties of even the 
best students. The less well or- 
ganized often become so immobi- 
lized that previous learning has 
little value at the moment it is 
needed. 

At times of academic stress stu- 
dents are reminded that much of 
the future depends upon grades 
achieved in university courses. At 
such times the total stresses and 
strains which students experience 
continuously affect their examina- 
tion performance. With the added 
fear of jeopardizing their futures, 
they frequently become even less 
able to achieve well. It is infre- 
quent at this university that a stu- 
dent has academic difficulty be- 
cause of lack of native capacity to 
handle his academic work. 

It is, therefore, the job of the 
counselor to help the new student 
marshal his resources to meet the 
external strains of the college and 
the internal pressures of adoles- 
cence and young adulthood. This 
preventive preparation for college is 
the first mission of the university 
counselor. 


o 


If at first you don’t succeed, you're running about average. 
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REHABILITATION COUNSELOR 


R ” viheliti 


by LOUIS J. CANTONI, RAYMOND HINZ, and EDWARD SOBOLAK 


Weer ARE the responsibilities 
of a counselor who represents 
a vocational rehabilitation agency? 
A counselor working out of such a 
setting has responsibilities to clients, 
to the agency, to himself, and to his 
community. The following 5-step 
outline suggests the scope of his 
responsibilities: 


A. Competence _ in 
services to clients. 

1. Understanding 
personal and 
problems. 
Assessing the client’s achieve- 
ments, abilities, interests, and 
aptitudes. 

3. Establishing and maintaining 
a good, productive relation- 
ship with the client. 

4. Requesting and using needed 
information. 

5. Formulating a sound rehabili- 
tation diagnosis. 

6. Developing with the client a 

realistic rehabilitation plan. 

Utilizing community resources 

to help the client into job 

placement. 


providing 


the client’s 
environmental 


bo 


~l 


Louis J. Canroni is Coordinator of 
the Rehabilitation Counselor Training 
Program at Wayne State University in 
Detroit; RayMonp Hrnz is Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor from the Dearborn 
office representing the Michigan Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation at 
Northville State Hospital, Northville, 
Michigan; and Epwarp Sosouak is 
Rehabilitation Counselor, Michigan Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Detroit. 
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B. Quality of relationship with 
supervisor. 

C. Quality of relationships with 
other specialists on the rehabilita- 
tion team, both in the agency and 
the community. 

D. Growth in self-direction. 

1. Observing agency policies and 

procedures. 

2. Handling appointments and 
commitments. 

3. Managing case recording and 
other record keeping. 

4. Maintaining dress and appear- 
ance befitting a counselor. 


E. Acceptance of professional 
outlook. 
1. Acting in the light of ethical 
standards. 


2. Using good judgment in the 
expenditure of agency funds. 

3. Participating in programs of 
organizations representing the 
professional field. 


How a counselor handles the var- 
ious points in the outline deter- 
mines his effectiveness. In a sense, 
the counselor is able to render a 
service because he is the represent- 
ative of a rehabilitation agency. 
However, the fact of the agency 
setting also imposes some limits on 
his ability to discharge his responsi- 
bilities. Budgetary limitations may 
restrict client services. Inept su- 
pervision may also affect adequacy 
of services. 

The kind of planning the coun- 
selor does with each client enhances 
or limits the counselor’s effective- 
ness. Skill in interviewing and case 
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management are most important. 
When the counselor has declared 
a client eligible and feasible, he 
should have a clear view of the way 
in which the client will be served. 

Good working relationships are 
two-way affairs. To help the client 
toward rehabilitation, the counselor 
must play his part well. On the 
other hand, no rehabilitation plan, 
no matter how well conceived, will 
ever work out if the client is not a 
participant in the planning, willing 
and cooperative. 

A special concern of the coun- 
selor today is to seek community 
support for all worthwhile rehabili- 
tation programs. His public rela- 
tions efforts will prove effective if 
they are joined with those of others, 


both professional and lay persons, 
who are interested in the handi- 
capped. 


Research and Practice 


The rehabilitation counselor, 
like many counselors working in 
other kinds of settings, may not 
think of himself as a research per- 
son. However, no practitioner can 
be sure he is doing a good job if he 
does not, occasionally, take a long, 
questioning look at his responsibil- 
ities and the ways in which he is 
attempting to carry them out. Ade- 
quate record keeping facilitates re- 
search. Many fine programs and 
special projects can serve as guides 
for other professionals when writ- 
ten up in journals or other outlets. 


More Anachronisms of the Strong 


In the article on anachronisms of the Strong VIB, “I laughed and 
laughed” (Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Autumn 1960), Lipsett 
includes The New Republic among magazines no longer published. 
Wrong! 

However, there are numerous outmoded items which confuse stu- 
dents. Another example is item 151 “Drilling in a company,” which 
for many industry-oriented students will mean electric-power drilling 
rather than army-drill as intended. And item 275, “Bolshevists,” is 
meaningless to most students today. On the form for Women, item 
170, Vanity Fair asks for a reaction to a magazine no longer pub- 
lished. 

I wrote to Prof. Strong about this problem. He replied, agreeing 
that these items should be corrected in a future revision. He also 
suggested, as a safety measure, that names of celebrities and maga- 
zines should not be used at all. My own check of suspended maga- 
zines revealed that one of them ceased shortly after the test first 
appeared (1938). Thus, high school students are asked to react to a 
magazine that ceased appearing before they were born. 

—Benjamin Burack, Director, The Psychological Research Center, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor’s Note: As Editor & Publisher Gilbert A. Harrison reminds us and 
as careful copyreading would have detected, The New Republic is, indeed, 
alive and flourishing. This anachronism is all ours. 
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The Retter 


A Vocational Counselor’s Goldmine 


by PETER P. HALE 


T HE Rotter Incomplete Sen- 
tences Blank is a useful gross 
screening instrument for studying 
personality but can also be a valu- 
able clinical tool in identifying cues 
and clues of vocational significance. 

In addition to evaluating the 
emotional conflicts of a counselee, 
selected responses often provide the 
counselor with (1) qualitative data 
bearing on the counselee’s voca- 
tional aspirations, his failures, 
needs, values, etc.; (2) a source of 
supplemental interview questions; 
and (3) a sample of his spelling, 
grammatical skills, verbal  ex- 
pression, and handwriting. 

Following are samples obtained 
from several Rotters, written by 
World War II and Korean veteran 
counselees, which illustrate the rich 
lode of information available to 
the clinically-oriented counselor. 
Counselees’ responses follow the 
stimulus words: 


I wish 


I was rich. 

I was a barber. 

to do better at work. 
I could be a teacher. 


I failed 


in spelling. 

in mathematics. 

in the 10th grade. 

in the work I’m doing. 


My greatest fear 


is insecurity. 
is of failing. 


Peter P. HALE is Counseling Psy- 
chologist (Vocational Counselor ), Vet- 
erans Administration Regional Office, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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is of social situations. 
being alone when you need help. 


I want to know 


about abilities I had. 

more on how to better my future. 

how to build a shorwave beginers. 

more about woodworking and ma- 
chinery. 


A counselee with three years’ col- 
lege training wrote, I need “an in- 
vornment conducive to mintle in- 
vigoration.” One with an eighth 
grade education responded Some- 
times “I wish I was in colleage,” 
and in answer to In high school 
wrote “I like to go to Hight scool.” 

Another counselee returned by 
mail a neatly written information 
form which supplied data about his 
education, work history, etc. He 
claimed to have completed 10 
grades of schooling. Because of 
poor handwriting, spelling, and 
grammar on the Rotter, he was 
asked to read back his responses. 
He explained I can't “in Niter, 
Repe.” was French for “at night 
my foot shakes and I can’t stand 
still.” Other responses were as 
nebulous. The counselee then vol- 
unteered he did not fill out the per- 
sonal information form and stated 
he was uncertain as to his educa- 
tional attainment. 

I like “clerical work.” wrote 
another. counselee as he demon- 
strated good spelling, grammar, and 
handwriting throughout the Rotter. 
Other counseling data supported his 
liking of and aptitude for clerical 
work. 

I like “to write.” was another 
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counselee’s response. For the re- 
maining 39 items, two or three 
words followed the stimulus. He 
came to the conclusion that he did 
not have the imagination to write 
and, therefore, should not aspire to 
be a novelist. The fact he could 
not “spel,” helped dissuade his un- 
realistic ambition. 

Occasionally, motivational cues 
come out of the Rotter. For ex- 
ample, the counselee who re- 
sponded in several places of his in- 
tense love of sports and dislike of 





The College Checklist 


work; or, the counselee who wished 
for work, regretted he was not 
working, and worried he might have 
to retire before he established a 
good work record. 

Many other illustrations can be 
added to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of the Rotter as a vocational 
counseling tool. Counselors are en- 
couraged to use this easily adminis- 
tered instrument not only to study 
personality but for its gold mine of 
counseling information. 





by ROBERT L. GIBSON 


_ THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
the selection of the “right col- 
lege” is of importance secondary 
only to the selection of the “right 
career” for which to prepare. 

His college preparation will un- 
doubtedly represent a considerable 
expenditure of both time and 
money. It is highly desirable that 
this investment yield the best pos- 
sible return. Every available re- 
source and technique should be 
brought to bear to help the student 
help himself most effectively in ar- 
riving at an intelligent choice. 

The College Checklist is designed 
to provide an objective means 
whereby the interested high school 
student can analyze and compare 
the features of those institutions of 
higher education in which he may 


Rosert L. Grsson is Chairman of 
the Department of Guidance Educa- 
tion, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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consider enrolling. This checklist 
may be used in the counseling of in- 
dividual students on college selec- 
tion, in group guidance situations, 
and in conjunction with such pro- 
grams as the “College Day.” 

Information for completing the 
checklist may be obtained from a 
variety of sources. Published cata- 
logs and other informational bulle- 
tins published by the colleges them- 
selves will furnish much of the de- 
sired data. College faculty mem- 
bers visiting the high schools may 
be a helpful resource. Recent 
alumni and friends currently attend- 
ing can also furnish some informa- 
tion. 

No single technique is an end in 
itself. Rather, itis the utilization 
of all related techniques integrated 
into the counseling and advising of 
the student which has greatest po- 
tential for securing the optimum 
desirable results. 
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SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 
A Matter of Philosophy 


by DONALD A. GREEN 


IKE SO MANY OTHER ASPECTS of 
L education, the school drop- 
out problem really begins with an 
inspection of the philosophy upon 
which the American secondary 
school is based. Briefly, it narrows 
down to a continuum. At one ex- 
treme is the idea best expressed in 
the phrase “the survival of the fit- 
test.” The other extreme is “a sec- 
ondary education for all.”  Be- 
tween these two points of view the 
battle rages. 

If a school believes in the “sur- 
vival” theory, there is no need for 
a drop-out study because the pri- 
mary purpose has been served when 
the drop-out occurs. The school 
might instead have a “survival” 
study in which it examines the per- 
son who survived for the purpose 
of disclosing more efficient ways of 
selecting students like him. 


Philosophical Basis 


In spite of the fact there are 
many who would have the public 
schools serve this latter purpose, 
the prevailing trend is in the other 
direction. This modern philosophy 
does not say that an American high 
school education is the best thing 
for ALL students. The emphasis 
on the drop-out problem presents 
one of the clearest, most objective 
illustrations available of a research 
study whose design is dictated by a 
prevailing philosophy. 

It is true that from a drop-out 

Dona.p A. GREEN is Assistant Pro- 
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study a school stands to learn a 
great deal about such students but, 
more important, it stands to learn 
a great deal about the faculty as 
educators and how the school im- 
plements the prevailing philosophy. 


The Functional Man 


With the exception of a small 
portion of one per cent who are 
institutionalized because they are 
unable to care for themselves, these 
students who are coming through 
the public schools now are destined 
to be the voters, the consumers, 
the neighbors, and workers of the 
community. 

If the school’s philosophy and ob- 
jectives are conceived as_ being 
functional, educators have not only 
reason to worry but a definite re- 
sponsibility to study. by every 
means possible the contribution 
the school is actually making to- 
ward creating functional men and 
women. The community’s need for 
education at the secondary level 
then appears to be unmet precisely 
to the degree to which it is unable 
to hold and provide for the youth 
of the community. 


Drop-out Studies 

In the quantitative sense, these 
figures seem best assessed through 
the use of the “drop-out” study. 
Across the nation the figures are 
not very flattering. With respect 
to providing appropriate education 
for them and holding students in 
school, the secondary school enter- 
prise typically falls far short of its 
expectations. In this sense, our 
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public schools are true “under- 
achievers,” as teachers and counse- 
lors are so fond of reminding stu- 
dents who also do not live up to 
expectations. 

The number of drop-out studies 
is legion. However, through all of 
these studies, there runs a common 
element that is easily identified. 


That common strain is best ex- 
pressed by a question: Who is be- 
ing served by our secondary 


schools? The studies may not state 
this question as such, but this is the 
question they are most likely to 
end up answering at the comple- 
tion of the investigation. 

There are a lot of corollaries to 
this question. Does the curricula 
of these schools provide for those 
who are supposed to be served? In 
view of the objectives, does this 
school do what it is supposed to do 
for the youth of this community? 

The identification of those stu- 
dents the school serves and those 
whom it does not serve must pre- 
cede the answering of these ques- 
tions. If the school does identify 
the groups it serves and the curric- 
ulum then proceeds on its own 
merry way without identification 
with the needs of that group, the 
study in a large measure was a 
waste of time. If the schools rec- 
ognize the functional objectives de- 
lineated earlier and find that 40% 
of the youth of the community drop 
out of school before such things 
have been accomplished, the 
schools must confess to a certain 
amount of dereliction of duty. 


Drop-out Study Results 


Here are a few observations re- 
garding what drop-out _ studies 
across the nation tend to show. 

1. What is true of the nation as 
a whole may or may not be true of 
the local situation. There is ap- 
parently only one way to reach 
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valid conclusions and that is by 
studying the school’s own unique 
drop-out problem. 

2. Drop-outs do not form a neat 
homogeneous group of boys and 
girls with their own unique set of 
problems. There are too many in- 
stances of drop-outs who are like 
the persisters to allow for typing a 
typical drop-out. Generalizations 
may fit to a certain extent concern- 
ing their characteristics, as is true 
with any other sample group, but 
the best chance of making progress 
in dealing with the forces which 
encourage early exit from school is 
by dealing with each person as an 
individual, with his own particular 
profile of aptitudes and interests. 

3. Studies tend to show schools 
are treating this drop-out problem 
as though it is an indictment against 
the secondary school. The pattern 
shows quite clearly that the prob- 
lems which finally result in a drop- 
out begin somewhere in the elemen- 
tary school. Because of the com- 
pulsory attendance law and other 
factors the actual drop-out does not 
occur until high school. What ac- 
tually has been measured and stud- 
ied is, as far as can be determined, 
the culminating incident rather 
than the problem itself. 

4. There is no clear, consistent 
evidence to demonstrate the su- 
periority of the larger high school 
over the smaller high school. In 
many states the superiority appears 
reversed. In those studies in which 
size of the high school was taken 
into consideration, the issue was 
never clearly in favor of one size 
grouping over the other. There is 
something else operating rather 
than mere size. 

Some studies suggest that this 
“something else” is a comprehen- 
sive curriculum or a good guidance 
program. But when such things 
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were taken into consideration, 
there were schools with the most 
comprehensive programs with the 
highest drop-out rates and those 
with the bare minimum with the 
lowest rates. There were schools 
rating high in guidance services 
with the highest drop-out rates and 
those with no guidance service with 
the lowest, and there were enough 
of these in all of the studies to make 
the researcher tend to play down 
either in the summary of the find- 
ings. 

5. There is nothing more com- 
plex than the problem of trying to 
determine the reason for a drop- 
out, just as there is no more com- 
plex study to make than one that 
involves the human being. Those 
who come up with pat answers to 
why drop-outs do drop out ignore 
the complexities of human person- 
ality and composition. In the last 
analysis, the only thing that can be 
said for certain is that the high 
schools of America simply are not 
living up to their announced goals 
and objectives. It would appear to 
be of major concern that someone 
study how each particular school is 
living up to its own particular set 
of objectives. 


The Implications 


What do such observations im- 
ply? 

The first implication is that guid- 
ance and occupational education 
might begin much sooner than they 
do at the present time. Those who 
can benefit most—in many schools a 
significant part of the school popu- 
lation—are gone before they reach 
that point in the guidance program 
that devotes itself to counseling 
service. For instance, there is sub- 
stantial evidence to suggest that 
schools can productively introduce 
the study of occupations at a much 
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earlier time in the curriculum than 
they do. 

The second implication deals 
with the strategic loss associated 
with drop-outs of high intelligence. 
This loss is not significantly associ- 
ated with school factors. For in- 
stance, drop-outs of talent are in a 
large measure female. It has been 
suggested that the manpower situa- 
tion in America, when compared 
with Russia, is that Americans are 
going to have to be more and more 
concerned with talent. Whether 
that talent resides in someone wear- 
ing a blouse or a necktie is beside 
the point. Also implied in this 
situation is the idea that the male 
drop-out is a problem distinct from 
the female problem. Perhaps they 
should be studied as two studies 
rather than one. 

There is nothing in the data to 
suggest that 100 per cent attend- 
ance is either desirable or attain- 
able. However, the large percent- 
age of students dropping out of 
school who are capable of doing 
work on the secondary school level 
suggests that the optimum level has 
yet to be attained. America may 
be the richest and most fortunate 
nation in the world in many ways. 
However, instead of being relieved 
of any responsibility in regard to 
many aspects of education, this 
adds responsibilities to see that 
such advantages are not misspent. 
While it is true that approximately 
60% of the students who enter 
high school eventually graduate—an 
amazingly high figure on .a world 
basis—to do less than Americans are 
capable of doing appears to be a 
rather shoddy implementation of an 
educational philosophy. 

There are other implications, of 
course. The most dominant one 
probably deals with curriculum and 
teaching practice. Another with 
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records, another with remedial 
work, another with the community, 
another with finance. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution of the drop- 
out study, as a matter of fact, is that 
it leads naturally into so many areas 
of the school and community life 
that need the serious study of 
people in education. 

In any event, the time is long 
past due when local schools should 
be engaging vigorously in research- 


ing their own situations. This 
drop-out problem of the public 
school is of major significance to all 
educators. There is no better place 
to begin a serious investigation of 
the current practices and _philos- 
ophy under which the education of 
the young people of a given com- 
munity operate than with an in- 
vestigation concerning young 
people who drop out of school. 





Long Island Iu-Sewice Course 


IN-SERVICE COURSE: Shown in action is the panel for the first of a 
five-session program especially for new counselors offered this fall by the 
Long Island Personnel and Guidance Association. Left to right are: 
Stanton Plattor, director of guidance, Plainedge High School; Edna Klages, 
former director of guidance, Long Beach High School; Edwin T. Carine, 
Jr., president of the Long Island Personnel and Guidance Association; 
Burton Thelander, New York State Bureau of Guidance; and Alvin Briskie, 
director of guidance, Island Trees High School. 

This is the first time in its 25-year existence that the LIPGA has provided 
an in-service course for counselors new to the profession or new to Long 
Island. It is intended to give practical orientation to local problems and 
resources. 

The five sessions cover: typical Long Island guidance programs, 
community resources, post-high school advisement, and implementing the 
guidance program (two meetings ). 
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Inventoried and Claimed 


INTERESTS 


by HARLEY D. CHRISTIANSEN 


OUNSELORS have long been in- 
C terested in the relationship be- 
tween inventoried and claimed in- 
terests—and for good reason. 

The way in which these two 
indices of interest relate is impor- 
tant because a very high relation- 
ship would indicate that interest in- 
ventories might be an unnecessary 
duplication of the  counselee’s 
claimed interests. If this were the 
case, then interest inventories would 
add little or nothing to the voca- 
tional guidance process. 

However, previous research with 
an empirically constructed instru- 
ment such as the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank (SVIB) has shown 
that only a moderate relationship 
exists between inventoried and 
claimed interests (Darley 1941, 
Moffie 1942, Berdie 1950, Hagenah 
1953). So, it can be safely said 
that the SVIB adds something to 
the counselee’s vocational picture 
of himself. But can the same thing 
be said for a new empirical interest 
measure? 

The purpose of the present 
study! is to determine the relation- 
ship between inventoried and 
claimed interests on a relatively 
new empirical interest measure, the 


Harvey D. CuristIANsEN is Assist- 
ant Professor of Education at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 

* This article is based upon part of 
the research done by the writer for his 
1959 Ph.D dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota under Professor C. 
G. Wrenn. It is available on microfilm 
from the University of Michigan. 
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Minnesota Vocational Interest In- 
ventory? (MVII). Although this 
instrument is sometimes called the 
Clark after its author Kenneth 
Clark, the MVII designation will 
be used throughout this paper. 


Subjects and Instruments 


The subjects used in this study 
consisted of all graduating male 
students (N = 175) in the twelfth 
grade of a large midwestern met- 
ropolitan vocation high school. All 
of the students had trade majors. 
Most of the school’s graduates en- 
ter the labor market upon gradua- 
tion. 

Two instruments were used to 
determine the relationship between 
inventoried and claimed _ interest. 
The measure of inventoried inter- 
ests, the MVII, is an outgrowth of 
Naval research in interest measure- 
ment and is the culmination of 
more than 14 years of research ef- 
fort on the part of Clark and his 
co-workers. 

A primary purpose of the re- 
search was to estimate the degree 
to which young men of high school 
age have interests similar to a num- 
ber of non-professional men _ in 
skilled trades level occupations. 
Many of the skilled tradesmen used 
in the criterion groups were Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Union 
tradesmen. 

The result of the research was 


*The MVII_ will be available 
through the Psychological Corporation 
for general use by counselors during 
the current year. 
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the development of an empirical in- 
strument which differentiates the 
interests of skilled tradesmen from 
those of a group of men in general. 
It might be said that what the 
SViB has done for some of the pro- 
fessional and managerial occupa- 
tions, the MVII is attempting to do 
for some of the skilled trade occu- 
pations. Validity and _ reliability 
data to be published by Clark dur- 
ing the coming year indicate that 
the MVII has been successful in 
this attempt. 

Although a different number of 
keys may be used for different re- 
search purposes, in this study, sep- 
arate interest keys for twenty dif- 
ferent occupations were used. The 
keys included the following: Bak- 
ers, Carpenters, Electricians, IBM 
Operators, Machinists, Mechanics, 


Milk Wagon Drivers, Painters, 
Plasterers, Plumbers, - Pressmen, 
Printers, Sheet Metal Workers, 


Stock Clerks, Truck Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Retail Sales Clerks, Food 
Service Managers, Hospital At- 
tendants, and Radio-T.V. Repair- 
men. 

The second instrument was used 
to determine claimed interests. It 
consisted of an alphabetically ar- 
ranged vertical list of the names of 
the 20 occupations for which MVII 
keys were available. 


Procedure Outlined 


First, the 175 seniors were given 
the MVII to determine their inven- 
toried interests. This resulted in 
20 standard scores for each student. 
These scores were then ranked 
from highest to lowest (1 to 20) 
for each of the 175 students. For 
example, if a student scored 75 on 
the mechanics scale and this were 
his highest score, he would get a 
ranking of 1 on mechanic. If his 
next highest score were 67 on the 
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plumbers scale he would get a rank- 
ing of 2 on plumbers, etc. No feed- 
back of the results of the interest 
inventory was given to the students 
until the entire study had been 
completed. 

After an interval of about one 
week the alphabetical listing of 20 
occupations was administered to all 
students in order to obtain a meas- 
ure of their claimed interests. Each 
student was asked to choose the oc- 
cupation he liked the most and put 
a number 1 in the blank next to it. 
Then each student was asked to 
pick out the job that he disliked or 
liked the least and put a number 
20 after it. The directions alter- 
nated between choosing the one 
liked most and the one liked least 
until each of the 20 jobs had a 
ranking number. 

The final step was to compare 
the rankings of the inventoried 
standard scores of the 20 occupa- 
tional keys with the ranking of the 
20 jobs listed on the claimed inter- 
est sheet. The Spearman rank or- 
der correlation was used to measure 
the relationship between these sep- 
arate rankings. 


Results of the Study 


A frequency distribution of the 
175 rank order correlations (rhos) 
was set up. The rhos between in- 
ventoried and claimed interest of 
the twenty occupations of the MVII 
had a range from a minus 0.69 to 
a plus 0.84. The median correla- 
tion was 0.35. 

The fact that the median rela- 
tionship between inventoried and 
claimed interests for the MVII is 
not high fits into the pattern of 
previous research with the SVIB 
and argues against using expressed 
interests as a substitute for inven- 
toried interests. 

Inventoried interests appear to 
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be giving additional and different 
interest information about the coun- 
selee. 

The wide range of relationship 
(—0.69 to +0.84) is especially im- 
portant in interpreting interest in- 
ventory results to the counselee. 
If the counselee merely is told that 
his interests are similar to those of 
certain tradesmen and_ different 
from those of other tradesmen the 
fact that he may agree with the 
findings a great deal (0.84), agree 
only moderately (0.35), or dis- 
agree (—0.69) is not taken into 
consideration. 

In interpreting interest inventory 
results there should be some feed- 
back from the student. What does 
he think about the results? Are 
the results the same or different 
from what he expected? Which 
ones are higher and which lower 
than he expected? 

This type of interpretive inter- 
view can be useful in discovering 


such things as unrealistic job 
stereotypes, and unrealistic attach- 
ment to “glamour” jobs. Most im- 
portant of all, it can be a spring- 
board to a realistic discussion of 
many important elements in the 
vocational choice process otherwise 
untapped. 
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Ohio Guidance Monographs 


Three new monographs in guidance, based on studies sponsored 
by the Ohio State Department of Education, Division of Guidance 
and Testing, and supported by NDEA research funds are: 


George E. Hill. 


The Staff Evaluate the School’s Testing Pro- 


gram, Pupil Service Series, 1960, No. 1, 30 pp. 


George E. Hill and Dale F. Nitzschke. 


Students and Parents 


Evaluate the School’s Guidance Program, Pupil Service Series, 


1960, No. 2, 23 pp. 
Donald A. Green. Cumulative 


Records in Ohio High Schools, 


Pupil Service Series, 1960, No. 3, 28 pp. 


They are available from the Center for Educational Service, Col- 


lege of Education, Ohio University, 


* 


Athens, Ohio for $1 each. 


2 


Tact—the unsaid part of what you think. 
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How the Good Schools Handle 
‘How fo Study’ 


by RICHARD F. DEFOREST and MARGUERITE A. BROWN 


umerous articles deploring the 
N study habits of college fresh- 
men have touched off an inquiry 
into the training of high school 
students in good study techniques. 
As special techniques are pecul- 
iar to different subjects it was as- 
sumed that the proper place for 
developing these techniques is in 
the individual subject classes. 
However, a suggestion also was 
made that a “How to Study” course 
be offered. 


How to Study Course 


This latter idea posed several 
questions. Should it be general in 
nature or specific for various sub- 
ject matter fields? At what grade 
level should this course be offered? 
Should all pupils be required to 
take it? (This could be quite a 
scheduling _ problem. ) Should 
pupils be permitted to elect it? 
Should pupils be recommended by 
teachers? Who should teach the 
course? Should one teacher assume 
the responsibility or should it be 
divided among teachers in the vari- 
ous fields? 

To answer some of these ques- 
tions a study was made of pro- 
cedures used in other schools. It 
was decided to canvass a small 
group of schools known to con- 
sistently produce good students. 


RicHarD F. DeForest is Coordi- 
nator of Pupil Personnel Services and 
MARGUERITE A. Brown is_ Senior 
Counselor at Clarkstown Senior High 
School, New City, New York. 
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Fifty Schools Studied 


A report of a citizens’ committee 
for education in Geneva, Illinois, 
listed 44 high schools that were 
named repeatedly by college edu- 
cators as having outstanding pro- 
grams for the development of stu- 
dents. These schools were used 
as a basis for study, with the addi- 
tion of six schools from New York 
State believed to be among the 
best in the state. 

A questionnaire on “how to 
study” techniques was sent to 
these 50 schools. Replies were re- 
ceived from 49 schools. Follow- 
ing are the questionnaire and a 
tabulation’ of the replies. 


Results Show Trend 


Results of the 50-school survey 
showed the following responses: 


Do you have separate classes in 
“How to Study”? 
Yes (4) No (45) 
Do you have “How to Study” tech- 
niques included in each subject as 
part of the instructional program 
in that subject? 
Yes (43) No (6) 


The four schools reporting sepa- 
rate classes in “How to Study” re- 
ported their methods as follows: 


One homeroom period per week 
for six weeks in Grade 9. 

Two weeks devoted to study skills 
in English and _ Citizenship 
Education classes, Grade 9. 

Two periods per week voluntary 
“How to Study” classes, Grades 
10, 11 and 12. 
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CLARKSTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
New City, New York 


Date 





Dear Sir: 
We are writing to fifty leading high schools in the nation regarding 
“How to Study” techniques and would greatly appreciate your help in 
checking the following as they apply to your school. 
Please return this form in the enclosed envelope. 


I will send you the 
results of the completed survey. 


Richard F. DeForest, 
Coordinator of Pupil 
Personnel Services 


Do you have separate classes in “How to Study”? 





(Please do not count Remedial Reading sections. ) Yes Now 
OR 
Do you have “How to Study” techniques in each subject 
as part of the instructional program in that subject? Yeo. Ne 


If you have separate classes or sections in “How to 
Study,” please check: 


1. All pupils take the subject? Yes — No. 





2. Only those recommended as needing this help? Yeo. 
3. Pupils in these sections meet: 
a. Daily ee 
b. Periods per week 
1 2 3 


c. Informally 


4, At what grade level? 





Fifteen-lesson course in 





“How to 


Study” offered by reading 
teachers, Grades 10, 11, and 
12. Voluntary on part of 


student. 
From the above response, it is 


evident that practically all of the 
schools surveyed believe that study 


o 


techniques should be an integral 
part of daily teaching. 

Based on the results of this 
study, a committee of the Clarks- 
town faculty is now at work pre- 
paring a study-techniques’ manual 
for use by teachers in each subject 
matter area. 


co 


outH is a wonderful thing; it’s a crime to waste it on young 
' people.—George Bernard Shaw 
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High School University Credit 
for Nebraska’s Gifted 


by JOHN M. IVANOFF and GEORGE PINCKNEY 


N INCREASED INTEREST in the 

gifted student is evidenced by 
the fact that many colleges and uni- 
versities are now offering courses 
and workshops in teacher educa- 
tion for those interested in the 
teaching of gifted students. The 
large number of articles and books 
currently available, as well as the 
numerous research studies now be- 
ing conducted, give further evi- 
dence of the growing emphasis in 
this area. 

Two points of view, acceleration 
and enrichment, have been en- 
couraged by persons interested in 
improving the education of gifted 
children. Formerly, it was com- 
mon practice to accelerate or pro- 
mote gifted students, but the more 
recent tendency has been to keep 
them within their own age groups 
and to provide them with an en- 
richment program. 

Relatively few such programs, 
however, have offered advanced 
college-type academic work carry- 
ing college credit for such students 
while still in high school. The 
College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Advanced Placement Ex- 
amination Program [1] is one at- 
tempt on a national level to do so. 
Students who pass an Advanced 
Placement Examination covering 
the material of certain college-level 
courses are given credit for these 
courses upon entering college. 


Joun M. Ivanorr is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
GrEorRGE PINCKNEY is Part-time In- 
structor, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
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Initiation of the Program 


Another attempt, based more on 
local needs, to meet this type of an 
enrichment program and to show 
that corporate effort is possible be- 
tween secondary schools and uni- 
versities, is currently being con- 
ducted at the University of Ne- 
braska [2]. In 1954, the University 
of Nebraska College of Arts and 
Sciences, through the invitation of 
the principal of one of the local 
high schools, initiated an acceler- 
ated college credit program for 
gifted Nebraska high school stu- 
dents, centered on the individual 
student’s ability and interest. 

Proponents of the program rea- 
soned that gifted students are able 
to perform adequately at the col- 
lege level in certain subjects while 
they are juniors and seniors in high 
school. Accordingly, they pro- 
posed that such a program would: 

1. Provide a continuous transi- 
tion from high school to university. 

2. Stimulate bright students to 
go on for more work once they 
had received advanced university 
credit. This was based upon a 
concern for those gifted students 
who, for one reason or another, 
break off their education upon re- 
ceiving their high school diploma, 
resulting in a waste of some of 
the nation’s talent at a most critica] 
time of need for trained people. 

3. Benefit those students who 
were certain of going to college 
by being able to start at a higher 
level at the University, and this, 
consequently, would result in an 
economy of time for these students. 
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4. Retain in the high schools 
the high calibre student leadership 
(which would be lost in the case 
of a promotion or “skipping” pro- 
gram) since the gifted students 
would remain within the high 
school setting. 


“In-Residence” Program 


The High  School-University 
Credit Program, as initiated in 
Nebraska in 1955 and known as 
the “in-residence” approach, is pri- 
marily used in the larger high 
schools which have enough capa- 
ble juniors and seniors to form a 
complete section of a given subject. 
The work for this course is then 
set up to parallel the material 
covered in the regular University 
of Nebraska classes and the same 
college texts are used. Under this 
plan, the instructors, who periodi- 
cally confer with University offi- 
cials on the progress of their 
classes, must have a minimum of 
an undergraduate major in the 
subject being taught. 

So far, 11 different Nebraska 
high schools have participated in 
this “in-residence” program. In a 
few cases, an individual student has 
been allowed to proceed on his 


own with the help of a qualified 
instructor when it has not been 
feasible to set up a separate section. 

A complete list of courses and 
the number receiving college credit 
for the academic years 1955 
through 1959 are shown in Table 
1. It should be noted that first 
year college chemistry and analytic 
geometry are still in an experi- 
mental stage. To date, three high 
schools with properly equipped 
laboratories and qualified teachers 
are participating in the chemistry 


program. One high school is cur- 
rently engaged in the analytic 
geometry program. ; 


Alternate Approaches 


To meet the needs of still more 
students, two alternate approaches 
under the High School-University 
Credit Program recently have 
emerged. The first of these is de- 
signed basically to meet the needs 
of the smaller Nebraska high 
schools with limited faculties. 
Under this plan, talented students 
desiring college work may enroll 
in the University of Nebraska’s 
correspondence courses. They are 
supervised directly by the Exten- 
sion Division of the University. 
Though having been in effect for 





i i i i i 


i i i i i i i i i i 


Students Receiving Credit Under the “In-Service” Approach at the 
University of Nebraska 











Course 

Chemistry 26 26 
Trigonometry 20 30 46 113 216 
College Algebra 12 ll 18 15 54 110 
Analytic Geometry 10 10 
2nd Year French 9 5 5 10 6 35 
2nd Year German 5 4 2 0 5 16 
2nd Year Spanish 2 6 3 5 1 17 
Latin (Cicero and Virgil) 13 5 7 4 4 34 

Total 48 51 65 80 220 464 


LLL LP PAPAL ALL AAPA AP acoA RAPP AP AIL PPP PO PAPAP APA APA ALA a 
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only one year, 20 students from 
nine Nebraska high schools already 
have enrolled. 

The second approach is restricted 
to mathematics (college algebra 
and trigonometry) and was initi- 
ated in order to provide an oppor- 
tunity for outstanding students to 
enter the Mathematics Honors 
course at the University. Upon en- 
tering the University, these students 
are given a comprehensive examina- 
tion which covers the equivalent of 
college algebra and trigonometry 
and, if they are successful on this 
examination, they are allowed Uni- 
versity credit for these courses and 
are enrolled in the advanced or 
Honors course. In 1959, 38 stu- 
dents qualified in this way, al- 
though a few of them had already 
received credit through the “in- 
residence” program. 

No matter which High School- 
College Credit Program approach 
the student takes, it is understood 
that the credits he earns cannot 
be counted twice. These credits 
are to be applied toward University 
work and cannot be applied toward 
the minimum credits necessary to 
graduate from high school. There 
are no fees for the “in-residence” 
program, but the usual extension 
fees are charged for correspond- 
ence courses. 


Selection of Students 


The selection of students for this 
program is ordinarily left to the 
discretion of the individual high 
school. A committee of teachers 
and administrators usually chooses 
youngsters who stand in the upper 
quarter of their respective classes. 
These students must necessarily be 
intent upon entering the program 
and they, as well as their parents, 
are made aware of the advanced 
workload to be carried. 
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Visible Results 


Results of the program seem en- 
couraging. More interaction has 
been provided between the high 
school and the University. The 
transition from high school to col- 
lege apparently has become less of 
a leap and more of an assimilation 
process for these students. The 
participating high school teachers 
seem receptive and _ enthusiastic 
about planning and teaching the 
college-level courses to their more 
capable students and a greater un- 
derstanding is being developed be- 
tween college and high school 
teachers. A deeper respect and 
confidence on the part of college 
faculty members in the type of 
work done in the secondary schools 
is appearing. 

Student reaction to the program, 
based on interviews with students 
now enrolled at the University of 
Nebraska, confirm the expectations 
of the program. Their comments 
tend to show that even though 
they had to work hard, they feel 
it was worth the effort. Based on 
records of student performance at 
the University, itself, their general 
progress is highly commendable. 

Not all of the students who have 
been enrolled in the program have 
attended the University of Ne- 
braska, but those who have matric- 
ulated elsewhere have, in general, 
been able to receive college credit 
for the work done under the pro- 
gram. Radcliffe, Harvard, Yale, 
and Cornell, among others, have 
honored the High School-Univer- 
sity Credit Program courses. 

Although still in an embryonic 
stage of development, the High 
School-University Credit Program 
appears to be meeting the objec- 
tives set forth. Results from this 
relatively short period have indi- 
cated that action can be taken by 
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universities and high schools in 
guiding gifted students into more 
effective programs commensurate 
with their abilities and interests. 
With today’s pressing need for 
highly educated people, such a 
program appears to be one solution 
for better utilization of our gifted 
students’ potential ability. 
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The Homercom 
Don’t Throw It Out— 
MAKE IT WORK! 


by JAMES E. STAKER 


Wm THE CONCEPTS, uses, 
and insights into the guid- 
ance function of the homeroom 
have undergone many changes 
within the past decade, there are, 
apparently, still many misunder- 
standings of the possibilities that 
can be made of a homeroom struc- 
ture within the modern school. 
The recent article by Vontress! 
brings out a growing awareness of 
the inherent weaknesses often 
found within the “traditional” 
homeroom structure as it relates to 
the modern guidance concept of 
services. Observable weaknesses 
can, however, be overcome so that 
the structure can serve a widening 
function and make a valuable con- 
tribution to the guidance services 
of the entire school. It is with this 
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in mind that questions have arisen. 

As Vontress mentions, many 
homeroom teachers as found in the 
typical secondary school have little 
training or interest to function 
within the guidance framework of 
the school. Thus, it is concluded, 
we must take a good look at the 
“traditional” homeroom guidance 
program and begin to evaluate its 
existence or pertinence to the guid- 
ance service. This is sound as the 
continual revaluation is always 
necessary; however, one is found 
to end with the questions “Must 
the ‘traditional’ framework and con- 
cept always remain?” and, “Are 
there no good guidance functions 
that can be fulfilled by the home- 
room?” 

Let us take a second look at 
services that can be handled by the 
homeroom teacher with the assist- 
ance of counselors and guidance di- 
rectors. If the concept of the in- 
terest and concern of the “whole” 
child is valid, then guidance means 
more than the closed door behind 
which the counselor maintains his 
“one-to-one” __ relationship. It 
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means concern with every aspect 
of the school that has any influence 
on the child. It means, perhaps, 
that homeroom teachers can sup- 
plement the work of the counselor 
and justify their very existence by 
so doing. 

Vontress makes a valuable con- 
tribution by noting that there is a 
general ineptness within homeroom 
teachers toward “counseling for 
educational, vocational, personal, 
and emotional problems.” This is 
true due to the lack of interest, 
training, and time available. This 
does not, however, preclude that 
these same teachers, with our help, 
can become more “guidance 
minded,” assist in many of the 
other responsibilities of guidance, 
and, by their very existence, assist 
the counselor in doing a better job. 

It seems that one important func- 
tion of the counselor and the direc- 
tor of guidance might be to stimu- 
late interest; assist in pre- and in- 
service training; encourage and as- 
sist homeroom teachers in broad- 
ening their interests, knowledge, 
and skills of handling children. 
Guidance is not a solitary function 
that exists only in the guidance of- 
fice. Likewise, the responsibility 
of guidance personnel should not 
stop at the one-to-one counseling 
relationship. 

A modern concept requires 
guidance personnel to spearhead 
new techniques and to encourage 
the administration and the teaching 
staff to serve within this broader 
guidance area. This is not being 
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all things to all people; this is, 
rather, being a whole person, inter- 
ested and concerned with the 
whole child. 

Why not let the homeroom sup- 
plement the guidance staff, using 
counselors to work with these 
teachers and to work with pupils in 
a more personal relationship. Be- 
ing “guidance minded” does not 
mean being a guidance counselor. 
The counseling staff still holds pri- 
mary responsibility over records, 
testing programs, individual coun- 
seling, and many of the more “spe- 
cialized” areas of guidance. 

Led by properly enlightened 
homeroom teachers with help from 
a qualified counselor, the home- 
room can become a vital part of 
the personnel services to all chil- 
dren with a contact each day of the 
week. It is our job to prevent it 
from being a catch-all. Why not 
develop the homeroom within the 
new framework of “guidance” 
adapting it to serve a useful pur- 
pose within defined limits? Why 
not take the responsibility of work- 
ing with homeroom teachers to de- 
velop this promising part of the 
total guidance program? Why not 
devote more of the counselor's ef- 
fort to improving the total school 
atmosphere, curriculum, and ac- 
tivities? Why not help balance the 
school’s individual and group ef- 
forts to serve children? 

The homeroom can serve a use- 
ful purpose if we take the leader- 
ship. Don’t throw it out—make it 
work! 
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Tired businessman’s observation: “It’s simply fantastic the amount 
of work you can get done, if you don’t do anything else.”—Eleanor 


Clarage 


* 


I know that it takes all sorts of people to make the world. But I 
sometimes think that the proportions are wrong.—Joseph Wood 


Krutch 
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The Need for 


a Philosophy of Guidance 
STILL HAUNTS US 


by MAE ENNIS 


HE GUIDANCE PROFESSION is 
i i continuing in a headlong rush 
beyond its philosophic moorings. 

Within the last century the 
United States has matured from an 
agrarian to a predominately indus- 
trial economy. It also has changed 
from a rural to an urban society. 
In the agrarian economy, the guid- 
ance of children was the responsi- 
bility of parents. With industrial- 
ization guidance has been forced 
increasingly upon the schools. 

Because of the international race 
for scientific and technological su- 
periority in the modern world, new 
and unprecedented stresses and 
strains have been placed upon the 
educational system. Within the ed- 
ucational system much of the pres- 
sure is being applied to the guid- 
ance program. 

The country is looking to guid- 
ance as a panacea to its dilemma. 
It is thought that, through guidance, 
the scientific and technological su- 
periority of the nation will be 
manifested. 

These new pressures to estab- 
lish guidance programs for pur- 
poses of developing the talented 
and recruiting scientists have added 
to the already established emphasis 
on techniques rather than purpose. 
This propensity for the expedient or 
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“practical” approach has almost to- 
tally eclipsed that which is philo- 
sophically sound. 

As the guidance profession ma- 
tures, it must rediscover its real pur- 
pose and develop a systematic and 
acceptable set of values. 

The professional literature re- 
flects the problem [4, 8]. To sam- 
ple the training counselors are re- 
ceiving, the writer examined a num- 
ber of standard guidance textbooks 
and found that they contain a del- 
uge of information about method 
and technique, but very little ma- 
terial that pertains to a search for, 
a formulation, and an examination 
of a philosophy of guidance. An 
occasional writer in current periodi- 
cals [1, 5, 6] strikes out for a philo- 
sophic resurgence for guidance. 
But while assumptions and asser- 
tions are made, formal discussions 
of the philosophy of guidance are 
surprisingly lacking. 

George Kneller [3], in reviewing 
The Yearbook of Education, 1955: 
Guidance and Counseling, notes 
that guidance has become such a 
professional and technical matter 
that the cultural and philosophical 
foundations which underlie it tend 
to be neglected. Among the defi- 
nitions of guidance there are many 
incidental assumptions but they 
have not been examined or tested 
for philosophical worth. 

These existing definitions of 
guidance are often quite appropri- 
ate; they all have a fairly similar 
philosophical root. But they are 
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siinply general definitions of a field 
of activity. They do not establish 
the rationale or purpose of the ac- 
tivity. 

An analogy has been made by 
Willey and Andrew [7] to the bib- 
lical story of “The Tower of Babel” 
and the confusion in the philosophy 
of guidance. Efforts to develop a 
philosophy of guidance have been 
disintegrated by the uninterpret- 
able speech of the practitioners. 
Problems of semantics have delayed 
the study of the real philosophic 
and ethical assumptions upon which 
guidance and counseling should be 
perfected and justified. 

James J. Cribbin [2] explains the 
three procedural alternatives which 
counselors use: 


1. Temporize—meeting each emer- 
gency and contingency as a catch-as- 
catch-can basis. 

2. Cope with complexities of guid- 
ance on a trial and error basis until he 
develops a “felt need” for some frame 
of reference which will afford him 
consistency in action. 

3. Finally, he can formulate a sys- 
tem of ideas and ideals to guide his 
efforts to assist students, conscious of 
the need to implement these ideas in 
a practical way, yet convinced of the 
primacy of principles over procedures. 


Wherever guidance occurs, cer- 
tain basic assumptions are made, 
even if unconsciously. Therefore, 
the philosophical realization of 
where one wants to go, what goals 
one wants to pursue, what ideals 
one sets are relevant for the coun- 
selor in his work. 

Shoben seeks to clarify the philo- 
sophical aspects of guidance in his 
article [6] on new frontiers in 
theory. He distinguishes between 
ends theories and means theories. 
The philosophical or values theories 
are the ends theories, while the sci- 
entific theories are the means theo- 
ries. In counseling and guidance, 
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Shoben cites the lack of philosophi- 
cal theory and ponders the extent 
to which this deficiency reduces the 
effectiveness of personnel services. 

For a_ productive professional 
life, the counselor would have to 
carefully integrate his philosophical 
and scientific theories. 

In a recent statement [9] Wrenn 
discusses the need for the personnel 
worker to formulate an integration 
of aims and procedures. Wrenn, 
Shoben, and others seem to con- 
sider philosophical and psychologi- 
cal understanding as converging. 
It is important that knowledge of 
man’s behavior be seen within the 
framework of his existence in the 
universe. In view of the nature of 
the task, the need for a philosophi- 
cal concept of guidance is evident. 


What To Do About It 


Every counselor should examine 
his philosophical frame of refer- 
ence: where he wants to go, what 
goals he wants to pursue, what 
ideals he has set for himself? 
Then, every counselor should com- 
municate his views and seek to un- 
derstand the views of fellow coun- 
selors. 

A few years of communication 
and understanding on matters of 
philosophy will be more productive 
than 50 years of discussion of tech- 
niques without philosophy. This is 
the real job facing counselor edu- 
cators today. 
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Veterans Children Educational henefits 


Need a Lift? is the ninth edition on educational opportunities 
published by the Scholarship Information Service of the American 
Legion. It includes state-by-state information on educational as- 
sistance for sons and daughters of veterans, particularly the children 
of deceased and disabled veterans. 

The 80-page 1959 paperbound booklet is available in quantity 
orders at 15¢ each from National Headquarters, The American 
Legion, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


National Health Scholarships 


Eye in 1961, 103 scholarships will be offered in social work 
(medical), medicine, nursing, occupational therapy, and phys- 
ical therapy through the National Foundation Health Scholarships, 
which is supported by the March of Dimes. Each scholarship pro- 
vides $500 a year for four years of study. 

Applications must be mailed to the Foundation Office at 800 
Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; by April 1. 


Quarterly Manuscripts 

Manuscripts on topics related to vocational guidance may be sent 
for review to the editor, Delmont K. Byrn, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, until April 15, 1961; thereafter 
to Martin Hamburger, School of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3. 

They should be submitted in duplicate, double-spaced. Preferred 
length is 1,500 to 2,000 words but the subject often will determine 
the treatment. Appropriate photos are used wherever possible. 
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So You Want To Be 
An English Teacher? 


by EDWIN BRUELL 


Hx then, to the 3:30 words 
of the English teacher. Mark 
well and then decide. 

First of all, I promised myself to 
avoid that old Shavian chestnut 
with a bittersweet tang: “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach.” 

For there is just enough of an 
infinitesimal jot of truth in this old 
saw to mislead the already bewil- 
dered. It conjures up ludicrous 
visions of absent-minded professors 
kissing their respective umbrellas 
farewell and draping their singular 
wives over their fact-packed heads. 

Perish the notion. The stereo- 
typed teacher of fiction is only 
fictional. 

How, then, did I ever enter what 
some cynics may term this profes- 
sion in name only, financially speak- 
ing? 

I entered it through the subject 
matter door. First, there was the 
witchery of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen and the Grimm brothers with 
their magic tinder boxes and their 
fanciful flying carpets. Then, later, 
came riding the swashbuckling 
Knights of the Round Table, bolder 
and braver and bigger than life 
and bursting with derring-do. And 
the headless horsemen and ghosts 
that walked in the night. 

Back to reality again, there was 
. . . (as the students say before 
we take over) . . . there was this 
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teacher and she lived in this big 
mansion. Yes, this was all real—an 
English teacher, chairman of the 
department in high school, living in 
a mansion. (Incidentally, her 
father owned a canning factory and 
a coal company in town. He was 
also school board president. ) 

I used to cut her lawn—a six-hour 
job in the pre-power mower days. 
At the end of the job there was the 
reward—a chance to peruse her 
books with the multi-colors of jack- 
ets on her shelves that lined three 
walls. 

With the props of the books and 
the mower, she taught me the wit 
of Mark Twain—the jester who told 
of the neighbor of his who invited 
him to use the neighbor’s books— 
but only on the premises. 

The Mississippi River wag re- 
taliated, she said, when the neigh- 
bor came to borrow the mower of 
Twain, who said he’d gladly lend 
it out; but it must be used only on 
the premises. 

I laughed and laughed. I 
learned and appreciated and read 
even more and wrote; I entered 
many a contest under her kindly 
tutelage. 

Once in a while we won and she 
was proud. 

I entered the teaching of English 
through the subject matter door. 
There are many doors to enter. But 
only one door to stay in by—and on 
that door is printed, in big letters, 
the lone word: KIDS. 

Of course, you should take all the 
courses in high school that English 
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has to offer—like speech and jour- 
nalism, dramatics and _ creative 
writing, and the literature of the 
world. Take social studies and all 
the languages that you can, and art, 
and music, too. (One of the most 
fascinating professors I’ve ever 
known was one who taught Ameri- 
can literature and taught it well; 
but he knew the kindredship of 
Poe and Chopin and van Gogh. 
He showed us the truth, and we 
took reams of notes.) 

I still read them lo, these many 
years after. 

Be interested in everything, in- 
cluding sports. A good English de- 
partment has no room for a stuffed 
shirt or a pseudo longhair or a 
stock Archie comic pedant peddling 
his precious pedantry in an empty 
sort of concert hall. 

I repeat, be interested in every- 
thing (and hereby bows the English 
teacher in me to the near heresy of 
colloquialism ), especially in kids. 

You'll have to like the kids, even 
when they are Friday afternoon 
monsters. You'll need a liberal 
portion of sympathy and not one 
iota of pity. When kids are wrong, 
they must face the consequences. 

You'll have to be kindly but firm. 
This judgment is so easy to pro- 
nounce, so difficult to execute; but 
all the same it is just as real as a 
judge’s wig in an English court. 

You'll need to know when to 
chastise them—for their own good, 
even when it hurts you strangely 
worse than it hurts them—in a more 
detached area. You'll need to 
understand them even when it’s 
plain that they don’t understand 
you. It will help if you try to gain 
an insight into puppy love, perhaps 
from the long vista of remembrance 
of past things. (Remember? The 
beginnings of the adult doghouse. ) 

Getting back to the now, be sure 
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to earn good grades in school. 
There is no real disparity between 
good grades and learning when you 
stop to analyze them. However, 
whenever there is a doubt in your 
mind, settle for the learning. 

To the boys, it will be helpful to 
learn the skill of a craft in a summer 
job—something like an oil refinery— 
to help when family members ap- 
pear and multiply. To boys and 
girls, learn some extra activity like 
running a newspaper or publishing 
a yearbook or producing a play or 
leading a chorus. You'll need it. 
All schools have extra-curricular ac- 
tivities—almost all, anyway. 

Now let me begin with the dis- 
advantages, for I intend to paint 
no distorted picture of glowing 
hues and neatly turned images. 

You will need to fight, at all 
times, the public apathy—an apathy 
which results in a bigger annual 
tab for liquor and tobacco than the 
yearly bill for education. 

You are apt to be fired some- 
where in an early job because the 
kids hound you and heckle you and 
create that bugaboo of all school- 
house bugaboos: discipline trouble. 

Your enlightened administrator 
will call you in and ask you ve- 
hemently why you permit students 
to slash your tires and what you 
have ever done to cause them to 
have so little respect for you as to 
scratch your name in derision on 
the washroom walls. 

You will gulp and maybe cry, 
outside, and accept the inevitable 
and move on to a new job where 
you will have a fresh start with a 
new insight into the practical busi- 
ness of schoolteaching. 

You will become enmeshed in a 
welter of bookkeeping until you 
may decide, in desperation, to study 
nights for a C.P.A. degree. 

If the town in which you have 
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chosen to teach is a shade provin- 
cial, you may find yourself sputter- 
ing and floundering in a goldfish 
bowl. If you are single, the towns- 
folk will inform you of your late 
time of return, in the wee small 
hours, to your domicile. If you are 
married, they will wonder why you 
retire so early at night instead of 
joining them at their bridge fests. 

You will counsel your kids on 
how to succeed and then go out 
and supplement your income with 
a part-time job. You may even 
counsel them on how to drive— 
using a student training car, of 
course. Your own jalopy would be 
much too old. 

You will ask for a raise, with con- 
siderable hesitation and trepidation, 
knowing the shaky tax base. 

The answer is apt to be: “What 
did you do with that fifty dollar 
raise we gave you five years ago?” 

Or: “What? A raise! Nonsense! 
Why, you teachers are already 
making more than dime store 
clerks!” 

These, then, are some of the 
more blatant disadvantages. 

Put the advantages, then, on the 
scale. 

Which outweigh? 

There is the psychic income, the 
kind of income no banker honors. 
But you respect it, alone, in the 
inner mind’s eye of solitude when 
you contemplate. 

There is the thrill of teaching 
boys and girls to read. Here are 
suspense and conflict and drama 
and rich excitement—the kind of 
thing that is generated at a colorful 
football kick-off—and also in a quiet 
classroom when ideas are born and 
printed symbols spring to life. 

There is the lighting up of the 
eyes of a child when one of the 
ideas from the intellectual heri- 
tage escapes from the realm of the 
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fallow and enters a human brain. 

There is the profound exultation 
when a wayward lad wanders back 
to the straight path that leads to 
responsible manhood. 

In the English classroom there is 
space to explore the mystery and 
excitement and romance and fan- 
tasy of life. Ideas of morality, and 
ideals and the good life are so 
fertile here as to be almost com- 
monplace. Your job is to make 
them adventuresome. 

Always there is the incessant 
search for truth and the pulling 
down of the curtain on hazy igno- 
rance. In a true learning arena 
there is the banishment of prejudice 
and bigotry and one’s own small 
part in a better world, for I hope 
that no future teacher makes the 
quiz-program mistake, as George 
Jean Nathan points out, of “confus- 
ing information with education.” 

To become personal for a mo- 
ment, there is, years afterward, a 
harvest of friendly letters and cor- 
dial greetings on the streets, in the 
stores, in the churches, and every- 
where else that people congregate. 

Then, too, there is the feeling of 
continued youthfulness as you hear 
the songs and watch the dances, 
and view without unusual alarm 
the crazes of youth. 

Of course, it is all a delusion, 
this feeling of continued youthful- 
ness—but a pleasant one, like all 
delusions. 

Am I being merely trite when I 
say that it gets in your blood— 
teaching? 

In your English classes you will 
be teaching, from a militant sense 
of duty, that the teacher teaches; 
the student learns. 

Of course this is only sportive 
quibbling, of a sort well known to 
English teachers. A teacher is al- 
ways learning. I, myself, am al- 
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ways learning new spellings. Of 
course they’re not all in the current 
dictionaries. 

Seriously, it is, if nothing else, at 
least a companionable thing to 


better, to be sure. 

Future teachers of America, 
touch these lives. If you touch 
them well, you will thrill with 
Emily Dickinson, a recluse who 


know that you have touched other 


was not, after all, a recluse, when 
lives along the way. For the 


she wrote: “I shall not live in vain.” 


Vocational Rehatilitation Trainees 


Characteristics of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor Train- 
ees, by C. H. Patterson, is a report of a study completed in 1960 
under grants from the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the College of Education and the Bureau of Educational Research 
at the University of Illinois. 

It consists of opinions and studies of counselor characteristics of 
graduate students in 22 institutions during three year periods. A 
limited number of copies of the 22-page mimeographed publica- 
tion is available on request to the author. 


Collier's Guidance Booklet 


You and Your Career, a booklet analyzing 113 careers has been 
prepared under the supervision of the editors of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia. 

The 30 pages include a 20-page occupational chart providing in- 
formation on job description; employment trends; qualifications; 
preparation; entrance requirements; advancement; earnings; and 
competition in the field. Alan Robinson prepared the publication. 

It is available from Library and Educational Division, Collier's 
Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., for 50¢ per 
copy. 
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In America we race to prepare for the surge of children—fifty 
million of them—who will enter our homes during the next decade. 
— Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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When I was a young man I observed that nine out of ten things I 
did were failures. I didn’t want to be a failure, so I did ten times 
more work.—George Bernard Shaw 
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